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ITALY, “AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY. 

Tr is melancholy to read every now and then in the news 
from Italy that the hopeless guerrilla contest commenced 
some weeks ago in the province of Venetia is still going on ; 
that the more enthusiastic, or, perhaps we should rather say, 
more foolhardy, of the Garibaldians are crossing the frontier 
from time to time to join the combatants already on the field 
of action ; and that the “movement” has the full approbation 
of Garibaldi himself, who has actually written a letter urging 
Italian “ patriots” to go to the assistance of their struggling 
countrymen, The hope of “the extreme party,” otherwise 
“the party of action,” is, not that the ill-equipped bands who 
are now fighting in Venetia will of themselves overcome the 
Austrians and liberate Venice, but that Italy in general will 
soon, in spite of itself, be forced to come to their assistance, 
This result may, they calculate, be brought about in more 
than one way. The Garibaldian bands may excite the same 
sort of enthusiasm that was caused by the exploita of 
Langiewicz and his followers in the early days of the 
Polish insurrection; and thus Italy may be impelled 
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by: an ungovernable patriotic sentiment to declare war 
against Austria, as it was hoped, last year, by the Polish 
insurgents that France would be led by a sentiment of 
fraternity to declare war against Russia, Another chance for 
the Garibaldians—reckless gamblers as they are—is that the 
Austrians, in the pursuit of fugitives, or as a measure of re- 
taliation, may violate the frontier of the Italian kingdom, 
and that a collision between Austrian and Italian troops may 
lead to a war between Austria and Italy, However, as neither 
the King of Italy nor the Emperor of Austria desire at the 
present moment to come to blows, the hazardous speculations 
of the extreme party among the Italians will probably be 
attended once more with failure, We do not precisely know 
how the Italians are to get either to Rome or to Venice ; but 
we may be sure that they will never get possession of those 
cities by such means as Garibaldi tried when he was sud- 
denly checked at Aspromonte, and which Garibaldi now re- 
commends to the hare-brained “patriots” who would endanger 
the very existence of their country by engaging it in a pre- 
mature conflict with Austria, 


The extreme party in Ivaly loves to deceive itself as to the 
weakness and fragility of the Austrian empire, just as tle 
extreme party among the Poles invariably under-estimates the 
power and resources of Russia, To the Italian insurgent 
Austria appears to be literally bankrupt, because her fivances 
happen to be in a state cf disorder; and we are asked how 
Austria can possibly carry on a war when she has not money 
enough to pay her troops, This is like supposing that a great 
landowner who has more debts than ready money must, for 
that reason, be unable to kecp hounds or to give dinner 
parties, Austria is in the position of a ruined grand seignear, 
but of a grand seigneur all the same; and she can continue 
to live in her style of ancient splendour for many a year to 
come, She is embarrassed, no doubt ; but we fear the Italians 
would be still more embarassed if, unaided by the French, 
they had to meet her magnificent army, 

Another fallacy, cherished among all the disaffected races 
of the empire, is that Austria must be fundamentally weak 
because the governing power is in the hands of some eight 
million Germans, who alone are faithful beyond doubt, and in 
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a mass, to the reigning dynasty ; while the number of subjects 
alien to the dynasty, and whose fidelity cannot be counted on, 
amounts to as many as twenty-seven millions, Now, if the 
most educated people in Hungary, Galicia, Venetia, and even 
Bohemia, were consulted, they would, as a rule, have many 
complaints to make against the Austrian Government, and 
would, perhaps, like to subvert it, But the uneducated masses 
in all parts of Austria, except, perhaps, in Hungary, among 
the peasants of Magyar race, are inclined to support the exist- 
ing powers, and, in case of an appeal to force, could easily be 
induced to take an active part on behalf of a Government 
which presses very lightly upon them and throws the whole 
burden of taxation on the upper and middle classes, More- 
over, Austria, whether liked or disliked, can at least recruit 
her army from every portion of her vast dominions ; 
and the children of the Hungarian and Galician no- 
Lility, with all their detestation of Austrian tyranny. are 
as ready as ever, for the sake of rank, medals, and 
military distinction, to accept commissions in the Austrian 
service, which involves, of course, the execution of what- 
ever orders they may receive from Austrian commanders, 
Did any one ever hear of a Hungarian or Polish officer 
refusing to fight against the Italians? Many of the very 
Poles who afterwards commanded detachments in the war of 
1863 against Russia served with the Austrian army in 1859 
in the war against Italy. Indeed, if the members of one 
nationality are not prepared to fight against the members of 
any other nationality ruled by Austria, it would be an evident 
absurdity for them to enter the Austrian army at all, since 
one of the chief duties of this army is to watch, and, if 
necessary, crush, insurgent movements in the provinces com- 
posing the Austrian empire, 

The Italians, then, may possibly make a great mistake if 
they calculate, as the Italians of the extreme party appear to 
do, on Austria’s being unable to contend freely with Italy by 
reason of disturbances taking place in other parts of the 
Austrian dominions besides Venetia. Somehow or other, it 
has generally happened that each disaffected portion of the 
Austrian empire has been left to fight its own battle with the 
central power, the other disaffected portions looking on as if 
the contest in no way concerned them, 

There is one part of the Austrian empire, however, or, to 
speak more correctly, one country subject to the Austrian 
Crown, which, if it could not be sure to gain the victory in a 
war of independence, is, at least, sufficiently strong to make 
it a very important consideration with the Austrian Govern- 
ment not to urge it unnecessarily to engage in one, We 
mean, of course, Hungary, whose attitude of reserve and 

“mistrust cannot fail to be remarked whenever the Austrian 
Beichsrath assembles, The position of Hungary remains now 
precisely what it was in 1861; indeed, precisely what it was 
in 1849, after the suppression of the Hungarian insurrection, 
The Hungarian Diet, called together in 1861, rejected the 


terms on which Hungary was invited to send deputies to the | 


Reichsrath ; and the Hungarians still refuse to be represented 
in a German Assembly, and still demand the re-establishment 
of their own natiorfal ministries, especially those of 
war and finance, At the present moment Hungary 
is governed as a conquered country; and the fact 
that it deliberately prefers this position to the more 
advantageous one offered to it by the Austrian Government, 
shows how deeply grounded are the Hungarian objections to 
Aftstrian constitutionalism, There is danger every year that 
Austria may try to compel Hungary to send representatives 
to Vienna, or that the more impatient men in Hungary may, 
on their side, commence an attack on Austria. Hungary has 
not her own army now, as in 1848; and Austria could not 
count now, a3 in 1519,o0n the aid of Russia, Probably the 
chances of success would, on the whole, be in favour of 
Austria ; but the struggle would be a hazardous one; and if 
Austria were beaten, she would not merely lose a province, as 
in the case of Lombardy or of Venetia, but her existence as 
an empire would be at an end, 


THE CORNWALL PILCHARD FISHERY. 

Tue pilchard fishery is now one of the most lucrative sources of 
rofit to the inhabitants of the coast of Cornwall, where it is fol- 
owed with great industry and enterprise. The season lasts from 
about the middle of August to the middle of November, The 

operation of “‘inclosing” the fish is carried on in the following 
manner :—About the time that the shoals of fish are expected to 
visit those shores, aman, who is termed a “huer,” takes his stand 
on some point commanding a good view of the coveor bay. His duty 
isto “ hue” or guide his comrades, through the medium of a speak- 
pi and flags, to the spot where the shoal (or schule of fish, 
as the provincial term is) lies. These shoals, when far from the 
shore, are known by a rippling of the surface of the water; but 
when they get within reach of the nels, near the shore, another 
evidence of their presence is given, their great numbers shading 
the bottom and causing the sea to assume a reddish tint. The 
_ boats having reached their proper “ berths ” or stations, the signal 
is made by the huer to “shoot” (cast) the net, which is 
very large, the stop-net being about 400 yards long, and 
frm 24 to 35 yards deep, the lower edge having a 
considerable quantity of lead we ge at regular intervals for the 
whole length, so that the net may keep close to the sand below, while 
the upper edge is well buoyed by large quantities of cork. The 
men then proceed to row their boat around, casting over the net as 
they go, and as soon as ible the ends of the seine are brought 
together and attached, the fish now having a complete wall of net- 
work around them, from the sand below to the surface of the water. 
So iar the working of both stop and hauling scines are the same ; but 
from this stage they differ. The stop seineis now warped into a safe 
corner of the bay, where the water is moderately shallow and the 
current of the tide not strong, and anchored with from ten 
to twenty grapnels, made fast to the head-ropes by small hawsers, 
The next operation is the shooting of the tuck-net inside of the large 
reine, which is drawn together so as to gradually contract the 
limits of a portion of the fish when a large catch, or the whole 
whes not more than about 100 hogsheads, The tuck-net is then 
graiually gathered up until the fish are brought to the 
surface, and then two men with a large basket bale them out 
of the net intoa boat, Incredible quantities are sometimes taken 


by the stop-seines, instances having occursed in which 3000 hds., 
or about 7,500,000 fish, have been caught at once; but when a very 
large number sre inclosed a limited quantity only is tucked daily ; 
sage ieee it may be from twenty to thirty days before the sein 
has all the fish taken out. By this arrangement the process of 
salting is properly performed, whereas, if the whole had to be 
brought on shore at once, a small portion only could be cured. 

The hauling-net, after it has been “shot” and the ends 
closed, is warped towards the shore, which the fishermen always 
endeavour to reach just as the tide commences to ebb, A 
little before the net reaches the shore the ends are opened, and a 
strong rope is attached to each end, by which the seine is hauled to the 
beach. As soon as the ends of the seine reach the ehore the hauling 
ceases, and the ebbing tide slowly leaves the prize safely landed on 
the beach. The size of the hauling-seire is much less than that of the 
stop-seine, the length of each being about the same, while the depth 
of the former is not more than from 12 to 18 yards, , 

As soon as the fish are safe on terrii firm’ the owners evince a great 
deal of energy in disposing of them, the portion sold for consumption 
fresh finding their way by the itinerant venders into every town and 
village throughout the country ; the other part is “ bulked” (cured) 
in fish-cellars built for that purpose. The process of curing is 
as follows :—The fish are carried into the cellars, where women are 
rg! Aoi in stowing them away. They first cover the paved floor 
next the wall with salt for a width of about 2 ft., and then a layer of 
fish, one thick, with their heads outward. This is repeated, fish 
and salt alternately, until the bulk reaches a height of about 4 ft., 
and at the top not more than 18 inches wide. Another foundation 


is then laid at the foot of the first bulk, and bnilt in the same 
manner, but carried two or three feet higher, and so the work is 
continued until the whole cellar is filled to a height of 6ft. to 
7ft. The fish remain in this state for about five weeks. They 
are then taken out, well washed, and carefully packed in barrels, 
and are then subjected to a process of pressing, by which 
means the oil is extracted, after which the barrels are closed and 
shipped to foreign markets—principally to the Continent, where 
they find a ready sale. It occasionally happens, that the 
quantity taken is so great that the sales fresh and the means of 
curing are insufficient to utilise the whole, consequently large 
quantities of fish are used for manuring purposes, and are highly 
valued by the practical farmers of the county. The pilchard 
fishery this season has been remarkably successful, no less than 
£30,000 worth having been caught off St. Ives alone, This, of 
course, has been a great boon to the fishermen, and a form of 
public thanksgiving will shortly be observed at several of the 
Cornish tishing-stations, 


Foreign Jntelligence, 
———— 
FRANCE. a 

Amongst the flock of rumours that fly through the political 
atmosphere of Paris is one to the effect that the Venetian question 
is again to be brought under discussion—France, as alleged, being 
prepared with some proposition by which the interests of Austria 
and Italy may be reconciled, and both Powers induced to come 
to unanimity of view on the subject. Another report is that 
the Emperor is really determined to grant an extension of liberty, 
and that to carry it out M. Emile Ollivier will be offered a seat in 
a reformed Administration. 

The Duke de Persigny, in a letter addressed to M. Emile de 
Girardin, recently expressed a desire to see some modification intro- 
duced into the French press laws. The remark did not perhaps come 
with a peculiar rom the Duke de Persigny, whose adminis- 
tration was anything but remarkable for the liberality of its conduct 
towards the press. e Constitutionnel now states that the remark, 
whatever its value, has drawn down npon the Duke de Persigny 
something like a reproof from the Emperor, The latter is said to 
have expressed his regret that the ex-Minister should have made 
such an observation, 

The French papers report further submissions of tribes in Algeria. 
General Yusuf is stated to have been particularly fortunate as 
regards such submissions in the district intrusted to his charge, 


ITALY. 

The Italian Chamber has passed the bill for the transfer of the 
capital to Florence by 317 votes against 70, During the course of 
the debate an amendment was moved in favour of Naples as the 
| capital, but it was opposed, even by several Neapolitan memb rs, 
and was finally withdrawn. In speaking against it, General La 
Marmora said he could affirm that the late King of Naples was now 
himself perfectly satisfied that he possessed no influence in the 
Neapolitan provinces, ‘The General added that two steamers, 
which were lying at Civita Vecchia, and were the property of 
Francis II., had been lately offered to him for purchase. His 
members urged on the Minister the importance of increasing the 
defences of the country, but General La Marmora appeared to be 
diainclined to encounter the expense of further armaments, and 
argued that Italy was now quite in a position to defend herself 
against any attack. The whole financial scheme of the Minister 
of Finance, Signor Sella, has been passed by a large majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
| The patriotic cities and towns of Italy are nobly coming forward 

to the assistance of a Government in which the nation evidently 
feels that it may safely confide. The municipal bodies of Brescia, 
Milan, Naples, Caserta, Gaeta, Lodi, Leghorn, Ancona, Florence, 
Capua, Santa Maria, Capra Vetere, Sessa, Borgotaro, and Catania 
are announced to have all decided to advance to the Government 
the whole of the land-tax for 1865. The Syndic of Cremia (Como) 
has offered to advance out of his own pocket the amount of tax cor- 
responding to the commune which he administers. Such practical 
pro of patriotism cannot fail to give pleasure to all friends of 

taly, and to inspire the best hopes for the future. 

La Sentinella Bresciana givcs the following account of a con- 
flict which took place on the 7th between the Friuli insurgents 
and Austrians :— 

Friuli, 9th.—Tolazzi and his band descended from the mountains, where 
they had been for fifteen days ; they pushed on towards Udine, Meeting an 
Austrian patrole with a commissario, an exchange of shots took place, 
which, while leaving our men unhurt, who returned to the mountains, 
mortally wounded the commissario and a gendarme, and slightly injured the 
other two and four soldiers. Austrian troops were immediately dispatched 
from Udine to overtake them. Mention was made of another band in the 
mountains to the east of Tolmezzo. 

Jl Tempo di Trieste gives, date Nov. 9, from Udine, the following 
more detailed particulars :—~ 

Last Sunday we had the Garibaldians almost, we may say, at the gates of 
Udine, twelve miles off. They made their ap ce in the villages of 
Magnano and Venzone, bringing with them 7 tee prepared for the 
Royal courier, with those belonging to private individuals. After regaling 
themselves they returned to the mountains, sending back the horses, giving 
drink-money to those who had been obliged to accompany them. ‘Tliir 
appearance, their bearing, the chests of arms and ammunition by which 
they were followed, left no doubt of their being Garibaldians. Troops were 
immediately dispatched to the place, Other signals on the mountains above 
Cividale have been spoken of and more troops sent there. The conilict that 
took place above Spilimbergo, near Maniago, will appear more serions when 
it is known that, since yesterday evening, I have from one of the 
pursuers, who had again set out for the mountains, that the number of dead 
and wounded amounted to twenty-five, 


: PRUSSIA. 

The semi-official journal of Berlin has an article intended to allay 
the apprehension of a disagreement between Prussia and Austria 
on the Schleswig-Holstein settlement. It is stated that Prussia is 
negotiating with Austria, and hopes to obtain her consent to the 
measures necessary to bring about a speedy withdrawal of the 
| Federal troops from Holstein. 
| Herr von Bismarck has addressed a circular note, dated Nov. 16, 
| to all Prussian Consuls, instructing them to treat all vessels 
| belonging to the duchies which have passed into the possession of 
the great German Powers as Prussian vessels, 


| been a good deal harassed by Confederate cav 
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RUSSIA. 


The Russian Government has issued a stern decree tending towards 
the total abolition of convents in Poland. All institutions of the 
kind which are supposed to have been implicated in the late insuc- 
rection are to be entirely suppressed, and the few not believed to 
be thus affected are to be placed under the strict supervision of 
the Government, 

GREECE, 


The King of the Greeks has addressed a message to the National 
Assembly thanking that body for having finished the preparation 
of the Constitution, but suggesting a revision of one of its articles, 
This message gave rise to a new squabble in the Chamber, the 
Opposition prpenng a vote of censure on the Ministry for having 

wblished the document before reading it to the House. The House, 
owever, declined, by a considerable majority, to pass the vote of 
censure, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
GENERAL NEWS, 

Our advices from New York are to the 12th inst. 

Mr. Lincoln had been elected President, and Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, Vice-President. Mr. Lincoln was said to have at the 
lowest estimate a numerical majority of 400,000 votes; a majority 
of 148 against 65 in the Electoral College, inclusive of Louisiana 
and Tennessee. The States of New York, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
and Missouri are believed to have given the Democrats a majority. 
General M‘Clellan’s majorityin New York city was upwards of 
38,000, M‘Clellan had resigned his commission in the army, but it 
was said his resignation would not be accepted ; but that, on the 
contrary, he would be offered an active command. This is not likely, 

Mr. Lincoln was cerenaded at Washington on the 10th, and made 
a speech, in which he declared the peaceable consummation of the 
recent elections in the midst of a great civil war proved the ability 
of a Republican Government to maintain its existence in a great 
emergency, and at the same time preserve the liberties of its people, 
Now that the elections are over he appealed to all parties to unite 
in a common effort to save the common country, and, while ex- 
pressing his gratitude to Almighty God for directing the mind of 
the country to what he considered a A, conclusion, he added that 
it afforded him no satisfaction to think any other man might have 
been disappointed by the result. 

General Butler formally assumed the military command of New 
York on the 5th. He declared that he would not interfere with the 
elections unless the civil authorities failed to preserve the peace. 
He promised that every citizen should be protected in the right of 
suffrage by the whole power of the Government, and declared that 
the Federal armies were ministers of good, and not of evil, and the 
soldiers the safeguards of constitutional liberty. He threatened, at 
the same time, the punishment by the Federal Government, after the 
elections, of all who should be detected in offering fraudulent votes, 

Mr. Fenton had been elected Governor of New York, 

The outrage committed at Bahia by the Wachusetts seems to 
have pleased the people in the North; but it would be unfair to 
assume from this fact that the piratical atrocity will be confirmed 
by the Federal Government. 

From the Canadian border we have again reports of “ plots” and 
“ privateers,” with which let us hope no English subjects are con- 
nected. At Chicago citizens have been arrested—according to the 
Republicans, because they conspired to burn down the City and 
release the Confederate prisoners; according to the Democrats, 
because their arrest served as a convenient pretext for military 
interference at the poll. 

WAR NEWS. 

The military news is interesting and suggestive, but is to a great 
extent composed of mere speculation and oom Around Kiel - 
mond there is still a dead-lock, although indications are not wanting 
that there will soon be more decisive fighting in that quarter. Accord- 
ing to some accounts Lee's numerical strength has been considerably 
increased, and this would seem to be condirmned by another report, 
that he had made a rather brisk attempt upon Grant’s left. How- 
ever, the attack was repulsed, and the Confederate troops had to 
withdraw to their intrenchments. 

From the Shenandoah district we only hear that Sheridan was 
near Winchester, somewhat straitened for supplies, and that he has 
c under Mosby and 
other leaders, Early still remained at Newmarket. It was stated 
that General Ewell had superseded Early, that the Confederates had 
been reinforced, and were attempting to flank Sheridan, They 
again threatened Pennsylvania aud Maryland. 


The Secession General Price's operations in Missouri, successful if , 


intended simply as a diversion or a raid, have been a failure if they 
were an attempt at the conquest of the State; for, although we do 
not hear that he has been absolutely defeated in the field, he has 
found it neces: to retreat towards Arkansas; whilst Rosecranz 
and Pleasanton, abandoning the pursuit after some brief skirmishin & 
with his rearguard, have quietly returned to St. Louis. 

By far the most striking part of the war budget, and at the same 
time the most confused and perplexing, is that which relates to the 
comin in Georgia and Tennessee. Hood's bold manwuvre—by 
which he absolutely flang himself ronnd inte Sherman's rear—is 
reported to have stimulated the Northern leader into a movement 
equally daring and unconventional, The news on both sides is to 
be taken under all reserve. As regards Hood, indeed, what he has 
done seems tolerably clear, ft appears that, after cutting 
Sherman’s ——ee. he marched right away towards 
Tennessee, and crossed e Tennessee River, On the other 
hand, there is a report that Sherman had commenced what 
would, perhaps, be the boldest enterprise of the entire war. 
Allowing Hood to try his fortune in Tennessee, the Federal 
leader is actually said to have started, with the bulk of his army 
on a grand march towards the Atlantic seaboard, Burning Atlanta, 
and destroying the railway behind him, he was to advance against 
Charleston or Savannah, Some accounts of successes gained by 
ee _the be of 2 a ceery Johnsonsville, on the 

ennessee River, together with the Federal flotilla 
—_ current, - were contradicted, pea ait 

jeutenant Cushing's gallant feat, the destructi k 
Albemarle, is confirmed; and the Confederates have ee Po to 
abandon the cae typing position of Plymouth, in North Carolina, 
by the approach of hostile gun-boats. The expedition against 
Wilmington was said to have been abandoned. 

THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS,— PRESIDENT DAVIS'S MESSAGE, 

The Confederate Congress had re-assembled. The message 
President Davis was defiant in tone. He favourably reviews ee 
military, financial, and material situation of the country. Foreign 
relations are unchanged. President Davis considers the absence of 
recognition by European nations as remarkable, since the French 
and English Governments had long since expressed their con- 
viction that the United States were unable to conquer the Con- 
federacy. Two years since the French Government announced to 
the London and St. Petersburg Cab‘nets its conclusion that the 
United States were unable to achieve a decisive military success 
and the replies of England and Russia intimated no contrary 
opinion. Neutrals, he said, sought to palliate the wrong of non- 
recognition by professing to eonsider that recognition would be 
valueless without further intervention. 

The South disclaims any desire for intervention, and mistrusts its 
advantages, It seeks no favour and wishes no intervention, | 
knows itself competent to maintain its rightsand independence. 
England in 1862 refused recognition on the ground that any action 
of the Britis’ Government would inflame the passions of the bel- 
ligerents and prevent the return of peace. Experience (continued 
Presidgnt Davis) shows this opinion to be erroneous, as the 
result’ is the 1everse of what the British Ministry humanely 
desired. A contrary policy, just to the South, is still within 
the power of the British Government, and would produce 
consequences the opposite of those which have followed its course 
since the commencement of the war, Peace was impossible 
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without independence, It was not to be expected that the North 
would anticipate the neutral Powers in the recognition of the 
independence of the South. History would be unable, for those 
reasons, to absolve the European nations from a share in the moral 
responsibility for the unnecessary lives that had been sacrificed 
during the war. The Government adequately provides for a 
foreign loan, if only rated d.in the pound. President Davis recom- 
al ds the Government to purchase the slaves it employs, engaging 
to give them freedom at the termination of their service, rather than 
impressment for a short period. He also suggests that the number 
of slaves employed by the Government be increased to 40,000, 
and employed as engineers, labourers, and pioneers, ‘This Dumber, 
by preparatory training, will form a more valuable reserve in case 
a emergency than a larger umber suddenly called from field 
Jabour. Beyond this limit and these employments it does not seem 
desirable to go. The President SB giclee of a general levy and 
arming of the slaves; but, should the alternative be presented of 
subjugation or the ee of slaves as soldiers, no doubt 
exists what would then is decision, The South was willing to 
negotiate for a peaceful solution, but the Federal Government ex- 

ressed its determination to make no peace except on terms of 
Eouthem submission and degradation, leaving no hope of the ces- 
sation of hostilities until the Northern delusion of ability to conquer 
the South is Hg og! Ae 

‘A bill had n_ introduced, enlisting all white men between 
eighteen and forty-five, and revoking all exemptions, 


The Government will not abandon the conflict until the majority of the 
people decide that it shall be abandoned (Applause, and cries of “ That will 
never be”). On the other hand, the enemy will abandon their rebellion just 
so soon as they shall have the undoubted assurance that it cannot prevail 
(Cheers). They will do so for two reasons—first, no faction can indefinitely 
continue a struggle that is hopeless; secondly, because they give up no 
national life, but they, as well as we, save their own national existence by 
their defeat and overthrow (cries of “That's so"), and a better national 
existence than in their maddest hours of delusion they have ever conceived 
as the result of their unlawful enterprise (Cheers), Suppose, then, that the 
people, as we all agree they will, support the Administration by their suf- 
frage to-morrow. The rebels, then, have the assurance of the American 
people, made upon a full rehearsing of the merits of the controversy, upon 
appeal, and @ full examination of results thus far obtained, with the 
tive forces of the parties yet remaining in reserve, that the conflict is 
not to be abandoned on our part (Tremendous cheers). In all our 
st games, three times success in five trials gives the victory— 
two decisions following each other are equal to three in five. 
You have already abundant evidences of the exhaustion of the rebels, 
but not yet evidence of their consciousness of that exhaustion. Those 
evidences will appear immediately on the announcement of the re-election 
of Abraham Lincoln (Cheers), You would have had those evidences earlier 
if you had rendered this verdict sooner. You will have them all the sooner 
after the verdict in proportion to the unanimity and determination with 
which it is spoken (Loud cheers). The messengers who come hither from 
the rebel regions will be different from those who are now lingering and 
loitering on the Canada shores to aid the execution of the plot conceived 
against you at Chicago (Cheers). The messen who come will come, not 
ed, with commissions to the pusillanimous 

braham 


as those last mention 
and factious minority of the North, but they wiil come addreased to A! 
Lincoln, the honoured father of the American nation (Great applause, 
and “Three cheers for ‘Old Abe’”). Their message will not be con- 
a Sa itera. M2 the Union has failed ; 
desist from arms, ve us, through negotiation, separate independence.” 
But it will be, “ Fi Abrabam, we have sinned before God and 
our brethren, We repent our error; we disavow and 
offer up the traitors who have led us into crime. Extend your 
protection over us, and give us once more peace and communion with at 
ouf altars and our firesides,” (Prolonged and vehement cheers.) This is 
the way in which I think the war is toend. I know that in that way it will 
end soon. I know it because few civil wars in which a strong Government 
and people defend themselves with unanimity last so long as four years ; and 
it is certain that we are thre? years and a half nearer the end of this confifct, 
if so maintained, than we were when we began (Cheers). Now, let us 
take the other view. Suppose we seek peace under the Council of o— 
whether according to the naked and detestable text of the resolutions, or as 
evasively interpreted and glossed by the candidate who stands upon that 
platform (Laughter, and cries of “It's too shaky. He can't stand on it’’), 
It is to seek peace by conciliating the rebels, and substituting diplomacy, 
or the arts of statesmanship, for the vigour of war (A Voice—* Little 
Mac for Grant!” and laughter), Adopt that policy, and distrac- 
tion instantly seizes the North—courage and new resolution inspire 
the South ; your soldiers, betrayed at home, either fall in despair in their 
trenches, or, what would be worse, recoil before the enemy advancing upon 
Washington and Cincinnati. Those pereons are mistaken who say that Davis 
would not negotiate and that he would not grant us an armistice, He would 
grant us both at once, and grant them, too, with a view to an “ ultimate 
convention.” He can afford to be very accommodating to a cowardly 
antagonist. He can afford to temporise as long as you please ; but, like any 
other belligerent, he will grant you armistice and negotiation for his own 
advantage, not for yours; and he will negotiate not for Union but for 
dissolution. I do not argue this point. Any candid, thoughtful man, of 
whatever party, must admit that this view of what the rebels will do is pos- 
sible. Most persons will concede that it is eminently probable. When 
ne and all the arts of statesmanship are exhausted, the navy 
would be scattered, withdrawn from the blockade, and the armies 
in their homes, the treasury empty, the national credit sunk, 
France and Great Britain will have recognised the rebels, and even 
our steadfast friend the Emperor of Russia (cheers), together with the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Pacha of Egypt, and the Emperor of China, will have 
given over with and mortification the friendly nation that in a pusil- 
lanimous hour delivered itself to self-destruction (Cheers). Fellow-citizens, 
you are all free and independent as I am, and you may and must decide the 
question for yourselves. I cannot decide it for you, nor shall you decide it 
for me, Iam not going to surrender to the rebels (Cheers). No! though 
they extend the desolation of civil war over the whole land, though they 
come backed in their unholy quarrel by one or many foreign States, I am 
not going to surrender now. Therefore I want no armistice, ne cessation of 
hostilities, no negotiation with rebels in arms (Cheers). However it may 
be with others, “I looked before I leaped" (Cheers), If I could have 
been ready to surrender now I should have proposed surrender at the 
beginning. I should have accepted terms without waiting for Bull 
Run—certainly after Bull Run. I would have availed myself of the 
first gleam of victory to secure terms as little humiliating as possible. I 
should have negotiated after the capture of New Orleans, after Murfrees- 
boro’, after Norfolk, after Antietam, after Vicksburg, after Gettysburg ; 
I would have gone, under the pressure of national affliction, and made every 
a claim to rebel y and clemency. After the first Bull 
Run battle, after the second Bull Run battle, after Gaines’s Mill, after 
sburg, after Chancellorsville, after the defeat of Banks on the Red 
River, Iam not going to surrender, now nor never (Loud cheers). As for 
the arte of statesmanship, I know of none applicable in this case. The only 
art of statesmanship that I do know is to be faithful to God and to my 
country (Applause). I seek to cultivate charity and prevent war, civil or 
foreign, as long as consistent with national justice and honour and safety it 
can be prevented ; but, when in war, to fight with courage, constancy, and 
resolution, and thus to save my country or fall with itsdefenders (Tremendous 
cheers), ‘The battle thus waged in this case cannot fail. Even if it could 
fail, the field which was lost would for ever be a holy sepulchre, which would 
send up through all coming time inspiration to reanimate and cheer on the 
friends of progress, of liberty, of humanity (Applause). 
——_ a 
THE CAPTURE OF THE FLORIDA. 


IMMEDIATELY on the receipt at Rio of the news of the capture 
; vernment addressed a note to Mr, 


Mr, 


hte A pe 
Corrections 0! 
directed 

Ptincipal Governmen the American continent. With 
these sentiments, Mr. Webb says, he has learnt with deep 


Teset that a commander of an American ship of war, 
W.tLout instructions or authority, has taken on himself the respon 
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sibility of capturing a rebel cruiser in the port of Bahia, and finds ! 


himself able to assure the Imperial Government that every repara- 
tion will be offered to it that honour and justice require, more 
promptly and frankly than if the same act had been perpetrated in 
a harbour of the most powerful maritime nation of the world. This 
reparation will, however, be given under protest, as the United 


ligerents to those who are in rebellion against the legal Govern 

of the United States. But the United States Government, estas 
of consolidating its friendship with Brazil, will not, Mr. Webb adds 
allow that consideration or the violence which was inspired by the 
insult to Brazilian honour at Bahia to interrupt the alliance between 
the two States. 

Mr, Webb, in the course of his despatch, enters into a long argu- 
ment to the effect that the Confederates should not have been 
recognised as belligerents, but excuses Brazil and other neutral 
Governments on the ground that they had followed the example of 
England, whose object in doing 60 is stated hy Mr. Webb as 
follows :— 

Beyond all peradventure, the object of Great Britain in sing as bel- 
ligersnts hots in rebellion pro the Government of the Gant States 
was, if we take her leading press and the ae of many of her statesmen 
in and out of Parliament as exponents of her purpose, to accomplish by in- 
direct means what she did not deem it prudent to attempt by a more manly 
course. She had just as much right to declare our Government destroyed 
and the Union broken up by a recognition of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of our rebels within two weeks after hearing of the rebellion as she 
had to give them by proclamation the rights of belligerents. But she wanted 
the manhood todo this in the face of Europe, and the just indignation which 


she would thereby have brought upon herself; and she, therefore, in the | 


exercise of her di: » resorted to a measure which she well knew was a 
casus belli, but which she foresaw we were not in a position to treat as such + 
and the consequence of which she had a right to suppose, as did our rebels, 
would eventually be a disruption of the great American Republic, 

Mr. Webb also says, in disavowing the act of the Wachusetts :-— 

It was neither ordered nor authorised by the Government of the United 
States or the undersigned ; and it will be to his Government, as it is to the 
undersigned, a source of very sincere regret that, if such an event must of 
necessity have occurred, it did not take place in the waters of the Power 
which, fifteen daye after hearing of the rebellion in the United States, joy- 
fully and hopefully proclaimed our rebels a “belligerent” Power—an act 
which her press and people and our rebellious States looked upon as certain 
to bring on our country all, and more than all, the evils actually inflicted, 
by adding to them the dissolution of the American Union, 

The Brazilian Government has ordered courts of investigation on 
the conduct of the officers of its ships and forts in the Bay of Bahia 
on the occasion of this outrage. Full instructions have, it is under- 
stood, been addressed by the Brazilian Government to its Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington to require satisfaction and redress for the 
capture of the Florida, 


THE LATE OPERATIONS IN JAPAN, 
THE sprees of Admiral Kuper’s official despatches has sup- 
lied full particulars of the late operations of the combined Britis 5 
Sanh, and Dutch fleets in Ja) 


The operations were rather more lengthened than had been 
reported, commencing on the 5th of September, and not being 
thoroughly completed until the 10th, The Inland Sea, of which we 
have now obtained the free navigation, is entered on the west by the 
Strait of Simonosaki; on the east it is closed in by an inland, on 
the north and south of which, however, it is entered by two 
channels. The fleet forced the passage of the strait from the east, 
entering the Inland Sea by the south-east channel, It assembled on 
the 4th of ber at the island of Hime-Sima, within the seas, 
the a and consisted of nine English vessels, 
three ships Moog od between them forty-nine guns, four 
Dutch vessels carrying a guns, and one chartered steam- 
— to the United States, carrying one gun, On the 
morning of the 4th they left the anchorage of Hime-Sima, and 
arrived in the afternoon before the entrance to the strait, but 
anchored that evening out of range of the batteries. On the 
5th the state of the tide did not allow of their commencing the 
engagement until two o'clock in the afternoon; but at that hour 
the fleet went into action in two principal divisions, one engaging 
the batteries in front, and the other, the light division, preparing 
to take them in flank, Assoon as the ships opened fire, it was 
returned and kept up with much spirit from the Japanese batteries : 
but, at about half-past four, the fire from two batteries slackened, 
and soon ceased entirely, and by half-past tive three other batteries 
were also silenced. It was then too late to land the storming-parties 
that evening; but, before the Admiral's orders could be known, a 
small abachoniat of English and Dutch had landed and succeeded 
in spiking nearly all the guns in one of the silenced batteries. On 
the th the Japanese recommenced the engagement by firing with 
some effect upon the advanced sjuadron, Their first shot killed 
two persons and wounded several others on board one of the French 
vessels, and on her retiring to her former position the Tartar “ was 
instantly and repeatedly struck by the fire from the fort ;” but, on 
the squadron returning the fire, the battery was soon silenced, and 
only straggling shots were fired afterwards. At this point all was 
ready for disembarkation, and the small-arm companies of 
the eenyahen and Conqueror, under Captain Alexander ; and the 
Marines, under Lieutenant-Colonel Suther; together with 350 
French and 200 Dutch seamen and marines, soon succeeded 
in landing without any accident. They at once, under 
Admiral Kuper’s personal directions, assaulted all the principal 
batteries and met with only a trifling opposition. They succeeded 
in ——- and spiking all the guns, burning the carriages and 

latforms, and blowing up the magazines. This was accomplished 
four o'clock, and at that hour the force was ordered to re-embark, 
as the rugged and ay Semgpeny nature of the country would have 
made i dangerous to leave any post on shore for the night. An 
unfortunate y, however, in consequence of one of the ships 
having grounded, was the cause of the principal loss during the 
whole engagement, The Japanese seem to have retreated from their 
batteries to the woods hills behind, and, having posted them- 
selves at the head of a valley, had considerably annoyed the bod 
of men under Captain Alexander's orders by firing into their flan 
as they marched along the batteries, Captain Alexander, therefore, 
determined to dislodge them from this position, which was pro- 
tected by a moat, an eight-foot wall, and a palisade, Accord- 
ingly, su ed by the marines, he charged rapidly up the 
vie. he Japanese stood to their post until the force 
was within fifty yards of them, but then they threw down 
their arms and fled in confusion. They maintained, however, 
a very hot and dangerous fire upon the advancing troops, and half 
our whole loss was in this charge—viz., seven killed and 
twenty-six wounded, our whole loss being fifteen killed and fift; 
wounded, After , however, the whole force re-embarked, 
leaving in our hands, as the result of the day's action, eight bat- 
teries out of the ten which the Prince had erected, the other two 
lying round a point of land, On the following day, the 7th, 
working parties landed for the purpose of embarking the guns 
already captured, and towards the afternoon an advanced squadron 
rounded the point referred to in order to attack the remaining 
two batteries. On the 8th fire was opened upon these, but it 
was not returned, either from the Japanese being already convinced 
of the usdlessness of resistance cr in consequence of a shell exploding 
one of their magazines. A force was therefore landed to destroy 
the batteries embark the guns, and no further resistance was 
offered. By the evening of the 10th sixty-two pieces of ordnance of 
various sizes were embarked in the fleet ; and every part, therefore, 
of the Prince of Chosiu's ations was either destroyed or 
removed. Since then the Admiral satisfied himself by personal 
examination of the entire strait that no batteries remain in exist- 
ence on the Prince's territory. , 

On the 8th, while the demolition of the batteries and the embark- 
ation of the guns were in an envoy appeared on the flag- 
ship, producing written documents promising, on behalf of the 
Prince of Chosiu, that no opposition should henceforth be offered to 
the free passage of the strait, It was thought proper, however, to 
insist on @ requisition for peace under the Prince's own hand, and 
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after a delay of two days this was obtained. The terms of peace 
have been already laid before our readers, and they fall in with what 
Sir A. Kuper calls “the very satisfactory character and the huinble 
tone” of the Prince's communication. “The Admiral contirms the 
report that the Prince claimed the direct authority of the Mikado 
Lhe Envoy pro- 
duced, we are told, written communicatiozs to establish this’ state- 
ment. If this be the case, it may considerably add to the importance 
of our victory, which will then be a direct blow at the central 
Government and not merely the local chastisement of an irre- 
sponsible potentate. ‘The Admiral himself thinks he has “yeason- 
able grounds for the presumption that, apart from the brilliant 
suecess, in a military point of view, and the great extent of the 
injury iniicted on the Prince of Chosiu, hia power and prestige, 
advantages of an important nature in a political sense may very 
vaey result from the presence of the allied squadron in this 
strait, 


THE VICEROY OF INDIA AT LAHORE. 

ON the Isth of October Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy of India, 
held a grand Durbar at Lahore, the capital of the Pun jaub, which 
was attended by 600 of the most important of the native chiefs and 
a vast concourse of those gallant Sikhs who fought against us at 
Sobraon and Chillianwallah, and with us in the siege of Delhi 
after the mutiny, and who are now the warmest frienis of British 
rule in India, Sir John Lawrence was received in the most friendly 
manner, and addressed to the assembled natives a speech in which 
he congratulated them upon the prosperous condition of their 
country, and reminded them of the work they and he had per- 
formed in concert during the dark days of 1857-5, ‘The Viceroy’s 
address gave the greatest satisfaction. The Lu/ure Chroniole gives 
the following account of the spectacle presented at the Durbar :— 


To the north of Lahore, between the walls of the fort and the branch of 
the Ravee which flows by the city, stretches a level plain, green with close 
English-looking turf, and studded here and there with clumps of dark- 
Jeaved trees. Here the tents for the Durbar of the Viceroy had been pitched, 
It would have been difficult to have found a more picturesque or impressive 
spot tor a great spectacle. On one side is the Badami Gardens, once 
almost the most beautiful for its size, in Upper and still, 
though neglected, and half deserted, filled with rare trees ‘and shrubs, 
To the south of the plain stretches the city of Lahore, Here is the 
Padshai Masjid, with its three white marble domes and four tall 
minarets; the lort, which has resisted more than one assault; the 
Sammon Burj, where resided Kunjeet Singh and his successors; the Roshnai 
gate, where Prince Nao Vihal Singh was killed by the fall of the parapet, 
and where Rajah Dheyan Singh was murdered ; and the tonb of Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh himself. Nor is the plain itself without its history. Here, a 
hundred years ago, the army of Ahmed Shah Durani lay encamped ; here 
Runjeet Singh used to review his army, and, seated on this highest root of 
the Shish Mahal, with the young Rajah Hira Singh, first cousin of the present 
Maharajah of Cashmere, seated beside him, and Auri Sing Malwa, Fakir 
Azizuddeen, Jamadar Kusshall Singh, Rajah Dheyan Singh, and other 
courtiers standing around, used to direct their manceuvres and criticise the 
drill and bearing of the troops. But never, in the past history of the 
Punjaub, has there been so vast a gathering of the chivalry of the country 
on this plain as was yesterday assembled there to pay their homage to 
Sir John Lawrence. Maharajali Runjeet Singh never held Durbar for his 
whole kingdom, and even had he done so, the chiefs of the Cis Sutlej 
and Delhi were not under his authority, and the chiefs of Peshawur 
and the Derajat might have been summoned many a time by any 
Sikh, before they would lave cared to answer. Lords Dalhousie and 
Canning held durbars at Lahore for the neighbouring chiefs; but at 
Amballa, Peshawur, and Dera Ismael Khan, they received the chiefs of 
those districts. But on the present occasion from every part of the Punjaub 
territory, rajahs, chiefs, maliks, and sirdars had been summoned to Lahore, 
and they all, with very few exceptions, came, some who were infirm and ill, 
some who were so poor that they had to mortgage their lands and houses to 
procure the nacr for presentation ; but all came, for they wished once more 
to see the great Viceroy whose name is feared and loved throughout 
Hindostan, The hour fixed for the durbars was nine a.m., and two hours 
before that time many of the smaller chiefs arrived and took their assigned 
seats, The chairs lad been arranged in the larger tent in the form oi an 
ellipse; the throne of the Viceroy on a raised platform, spread with clot! 
of gold and covered with a canopy of gold and crimson, was at the 
extreme end. About 8.30 the independent chiefs and rajahs began to arrive. 
First came the Rajah of Jheend, dressed in white, brilliant with diamonds 
and emeralds, with a yellow turban and green paejamas. Then Mandi, 
smallest of rajahs, in red and green, with a red-orange turban. The third 
to arrive wa: aler Kotla, tall and corpulent, in black and gold, with a 
green turban; and, fourth, the Rajahof Faridkot, dressed, like « true Khalsa 
chief, in yellow. The Rajah of Kapurthala, who arrived fifth, was perhaps 
dressed with better taste than any chief in Durbar—in white, with blue 
paejamas, and the insignia and blue ribbon of the Star of India. Then 
came the Maharajah ot Pattiala, most superbly dressed, with emeralds and 
pearls which almost hid his dreas of rich lavender silk. Last of all arrived 
the Maharajah of Juminu, with his son and heir. They were dressed much 
alike, in white, with yellow and red turbans, diamond and emeralds. The 
Maharajah also wore the insignia of tlhe Star of India, of which order he is 
Knight. All these Rajahs were conducted to their seats by officers specially 
appointed for the duty. 

And now that all have taken their seats and are waiting the arrival of the 
Viceroy, let us look round the vast assenibly aud mention some of those the 
best kuown to fame, or best worthy of mention for their bravery, their 
loyalty, or their long descent. For here, met together for the first time in 
the history of the Punjaub, are the Rajpoot chiefs of the hills, the Sikh nobles, 
and the wild Pathaus of the north-west border. Here is all that the province 
has to show of manly strength and beauty, of courage, and wisdom, and 
devotion to the State; and, per)iaps, in no country in the world could so fine 
a body of men have been called together. Here is the Jat of the Manja, 
large of frame, ready to cultivate his little field or to buckle on his sword 
and go forth to fight the battles of the Khalsa, He is not so clever as some 
here, but he is genial, affectionate, and manly, and his characteristics 
remind those who know him best of John Bull himself. And here is the 
Derajat Malik, washed and clothed, and in his right mind; not always, in 
his own hills, savoury or pleasant to eye or nose; mixed up in 
numberless hereditary feuds, careless of the life of himself and others, 
and never so happy as when engaged in a raid on the mountain side; but 
stanch, hospitable, splendidly reckless, gloriously brave. Oh, young sub- 
alterns, passing college in Calcutta, drinking your sodawater, and, sending 
the country and the natives to the devil, come and see what manner of men 
are these! Here are thews and sinews, bone and muscle; these are men 
whom it is most unsafe to kick or to abuse; these are men bi honouring 
whom you will best honour yourself, and whom you may call friends and 
brotkers without disgrace. or here are the men who fought against us at 
Sobraon and Chillianwallah, and with whom but the other on 
Hindostan; who, when led by such men as Probyn and Fane, will ride 
forward to the death against any army in the world, without one look or 
thought behind, 


The Chronicle then enumerates a number of chiefs, including the 
Rajah Randhir Singh of Kupoorthulla, the new Knight of the Star 
of India, than whom no man in the country could better have 
deserved the honour, for he, during the dark days of the mutiny, 
when se many were hesitating or hostile, joined us heart and soul, 
and with 2000 men marched down to Oude, where he fought bravely 
during the campaign, 


India ; 


HiGh JInKs.—At Alderley Earl Russell planted a Spanish ehestnut to 
commemorate his eon’s marriage. Throughout the festivities he was the 
merriest of the merry. At the dance in the evening the family and guests 
joined very heartily, Even Earl Russell, oblivious of the cares of State, led 
a buxom Cheshire lass down a long country-dance, and on arriving at the 
bottom of the room evinced signs of exhaustion, when one of his friends went 
up to the noble Lord, and, tapping him on his shoulder, advised his Lordship 
“ to rest, and be thankful!” The venerable peer enjoyed the well-timed 
joke, and joined in the laugh it excited. 


THE BuRiTIsHh NORTH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION,—The greatest 
unanimity and enthusiasm prevail in British America on the subject of the 
roposed Confederation. Banquets have been given to the members of the 
oe Conference in various towns, at all of which the project was received 
with favour. The Canadian papers publish a draught of the proposed Federal 
Constitution, of which the following are the principal features :—The Federal 
Government and Parliament are to be formed, as far as circumstances may 
it, on the model of the British Constitution, The general Parliament 

8 to consist of a Legislative Council and a House of Commons. The coun- 
cillors are to be named for life by the Crown, under the great seal of the 
General Government. The representation in the House of Commons will 
have for its basis the population, determined by the official Census taken 


every ten years. The number at present to be :—For U) Canada, 82; 
Lower Can 65; Nova Scotia, 19; New Brunswick, 15 ; Newfoundland, § : 
Prince Edward Island, 5. The duration of the parliamentary session is to 


be five years, unless previously dissolved by the Governor-General. There is 
never to be a greater lapse than one year between the end of one federal 
session and another. The General Government is to assume all the debts and 
obligations of the different provinces. The General Government {a to cause 
to be completed without delay the intercolonial railway between River Du 
Loup and Truro, in Nova Scotia, making it pass through New Brunswick, 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF RUSSIA ATTENDING A SERVICE OF THE GREEK CHURCH AT NICE. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AT NICE. 
Now that the Czar has left Nice, and Napoleon III, is safely 
ensconced at Compiégne for the winter season of retirement, the 
world will expect to learn that some remarkable arrangements for 


the benefit of Europe were made during the conference between the 
two Potentates, Nothing has transpired, however, and his 
Majesty of Russia has departed—with some little ceremony, it 
is true—but with nothing extraordinary to mark the event. 
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During the brief sojourn of the French Potentate at Nice, 
there had been reviews (both military and naval), at which 
French and Russian crosses of honour were liberally distributed ; 
there had also been much banqueting, and playgoing, and Im- 


DEPARTURE OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA FROM NICE, 
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NOV. 26, 1864 
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rial amusement, which lasted until the Royal 


Engra 

ite @ c Nice t 
puqraving represents their Majesties attending 
mane service at the Russian chapel, where so 
many of their subjects, who are visitors at Nice 
join in public worship. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR IN 
AMERICA. 
OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL NAVY. 

Tne intelligence of the passage of Fort 
Morgan and the su’ uent successes of Admiral 
Farragut, has been followed by news of the de- 

jon 
strvn barred the Roanoke River, and was sunk 
on the 27th of last month by Lieutenant 


ram, and afterwards escaped by swimming, his 
own poat being entirely swamped and rendered 


membered that Farragut and Granger, after a 
bombardment of twenty-four hours, compelled 
Fort Morgan to surrender. 
show what was the effect of that tremendous 
attack, since itis made from a photograph taken 
immediately afterwards. She 

Over 1000. shells exploded within the fort ; 
and it will, it is said, cost 200,000 dollars to 
restore it to a defensive condition. The light- 
honse was pierced and scaled in a dozen places, 
and seemed ready to totter and fall before the 
slightest breeze. The Confederates had a look- 
out on the top until every pane of glass was 
pierced by the balls of the Federal sharpshooters, 


THE DUTCH GAP CANAL 


is one of the boldest engineering efforts of the 
whole war, and, if successful, will be a fine 
example of the mechanical lgenius and energetic 
Jabour which can carry on such tremendous works 
with the rapidity which is characteristic of the 
American people, The object of the canal is to 
shorten the route of the ederal gun-boats to 
Richmond, and so enable them to co-operate with 
the army in the final attack on that long-resist- 
ing city. The canal is cut through an isthmus, 
called Dutch Gap, which connects with the north 
bank of the James River a peninsula known as 
Farrar’s Island. The Isthmus of Dutch Gap is 300 
yards wide and eighty feet high on the western 
side, sloping towards the east. The canal is to cut 


it across diagonally, and will thus be about 200 yards long. Passing 
through the canal, the fleet will save a distance of Fe’ miles 
avoid the Confederate obstructions, with which the river is thickly 

will also escape the fire 
. The work was begun in 
ing represents 

In the fore- 
k. Beyond is the 
In the distance is Howlett’'s 


filled at the end of the peninsula. The 
from the batteries in that neighbourh: 


Augast last, and is now nearly finished. Our Engrav’ 
a bird’s-eye view of the canal and its surroundin 
ground is the trench, in which the men are at wor 


northern arm of the James River. 


f seven miles and 
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THE WAR IN AMERICA; LIGHTHOUSE AT FORT MORGAN, MOBILE HARBOUR. 


The work of course proc 


able achievements of science in modern warfare. 
THE NEW FEDERAL INONCLADS, 


Battery, from which the Confederates discharge frequent shells, 
eeds in the centre of the canal, the ends of 
which are left standing, to be mined at last and blown out. When | American journa’ 
finished, the canal at Dutch Gap will rank among the most remark- 


The shipbuilding yards of the North are still arduously | Fair H 
employed in reinforcing the Federal fieet ; and while all Europe | accomp 


the torpedo, 
ploded under 


interior of this novel craft. f i ; 
which, by an ingenious contrivance, is placed and ex- 
the bottom of an enemy’s vessel, or on the bed of a 
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may watch with advantage the tremendovs 
experiments with iron plates and heavy artille'y, 
which are the re-ults ot modern cee archi! cc- 
ture, the Americans themselves seem disinclined 
to stay proceedings for any long series of trials, 
lut produee vessel after vessel, the experimci s 
.n wh'ch are made in action. 

Our Engravings represent the latest additions 
o those terr.ble machines of naval warfare (they 
‘an scarcely be called ships) which have been 
ntroduced into the Federal marine service. ‘I! 
}xincipal of these is the Dictator, which is re- 
}resented at sea and in the act of lifting | er 
«normous prow from the briny deep over whe 
the is coursing, She is known as an ocean i1ou- 
clad ram, and was built at the Delamater fron 
works, from plans and drawings by the git 
Swedish engineer, John Ericsson. She is a +''- 
pendous piece of workmanship, and carries Wo 
15-in, guns in her turret. The New York cor- 
respondent of the Army and Navy Gazetle, ho w- 
ever, pronounces her a complete failure. 11 a 
recent communication he says :—“ The Dict ior, 
Mr. Ericsson’s great ocean iron-clad ram, wih 
was to visit Europe last summer and to asto ish 
the world at large, is a complete and most mi cr- 
able failure. She now les at the Brookiyn 
Navy-yard, 13 in. out of water, and still lack ins: 
her allowance of ordnance stores, crew and l'p.- 
gage, coals, &c., making a total of more than 
300 tons yet to go on board, If this wei, 't 
be placed on board the deck will be even with ile 
surface of the water. In this condition it would 
require only about 175 tons, perhaps less, wer.lit 
of water or any other substance to place litt 
beneath the water. Nor is this her only deter! 
her engines are not properly balanced, and tim 
over with the greatest difficulty, making a lowt 
noise, and with an unpleasant jump. Thus tar 
they have made twenty-two revolutions. ‘J 
anchor purchase, another bright idea of tly 
Swedish engineer, will not do its duty, and 15 
powerless to raise her anchors, There 1s no 
in trying to conceal the fact—that she 1s tle 
greatest abortion of this age.” 

The Monadnock, although a monitor-battrry, 
is built of oak wood and heavily clad with ton 
armour, She has two turrets, and carries tout 
15-in, guns. She was built at the Boston \ wy 
Yard, under the superintendence of W. L. 
Hanscomb, Esq., naval constructor, 

The Tunxis belongs tothe light-draught monitor 
class of vessels which have been so unsucces-ft!!. 
It is doubtful whether she can ever be mile 
useful in her present condition. She was buils ‘ 
Chester, Pennsylvania, by Reamy, Son, and 
Archibald, from plans and drawings of Chif 
Engineer Alban C. Stimers, US.N, She carries 
two 11-in, guns in her turret. 

The Napa is also a light-draught monitor ; but 
she will be completed without a turret, and will 
mount an il-in. gun on her forward deck. The 
pilot-house will take the place of the turret, 
She was built at Wilmington, Delaware, from 
plans by Mr. Stimers, 


The new torpedo-boat bears the name of Stromboli, and is the 
invention of Chief-Engineer W. W. W. Wood, U.S.N. None of the 
1s have been permitted to furnish a description of ‘he 


She performs her work entirely with 


river or bay where obstructions have been placed, She was bui:t at 


aven, Connecticut, by S. #H. Pook, Esq., one of the most 
lished and successful of American naval architects, 
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MORE ADMIRALTY BLUNDERING. 

Ir seems impossible to keep our Admiralty authorities from 
blundering. We had recently occasion to comment upon some 
of their shortcomings—sins of omission. We have now to call 
attention to a serious blunder of a positive kind—a grave sin 
of commission, When the new cupola-ship Royal Sovereign 
was paid off and placed in the reserve, after having been only 
afew days in commission, and before her qualities, as was 
alleged, had been fully tested, it was stated that one reason 
for the step was that men were wanted for the Victoria and 
could not be got otherwise, A like course has since been fol- 
lowed with the Warrior, the first and, as many qualified 
persons believe, the best of our ironclads, She also has been 
paid off, dismantled, and placed in ordinary, although 
it is reported that, on inspection by Admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour, she was found to be in excellent condition, not a 
bolt nor a plate having been displaced in her entire frame. 
Her crew, too, is wanted for the Victoria, And what is the 
Victoria, that such great sacrifices should be made to complete 
her complement of hands! She is a wooden 121-gun three- 
deck line-of-battle ship, built upon the old models in vogue 
previous to the introduction of iron- plating, and pronounced on 
all hands to be now of no use or value whatever as a fighting- 
ship. Any iron-clad gun-boat could sink her in ten minutes, 
without suffering from a single shot in return. Why, then, 
should the Admiralty be so anxious to send her to sea, and 
willing to make such sacrifices in the efficiency of the fleet to 
accomplish their purpose? The only reasons assigned are 
these—first, that, as we have the ship and have not 
hitherto made any use of her, it is as well that we 
should do so now, and, by putting her in commission, 
prevent her rotting idly in port; and, second, that she 
affords more comfortable accommodation for an admiral 
than any of our modern ironclads, For these reasons, the 
Victoria — a perfect sham so far as warlike purposes are 
concerned — has been fitted up at an enormous expense, 
furnished with a crew of about eleven hundred men— 
suflicient to man three ships such as the Warrior—and is to 
go to the Mediterrancan as the flag-ship of the squadron, where 
she will cost the country, it is estimated, not less than £335,000 
per annum, 
money in constructing a vessel which is now obsolete as a fight- 
ing-ship, our sapient Admiralty officials can devise no better 
courre than to spend a great deal more money upon her in 
order to make comfortable quarters for an admiral and 
his staff! It is all proper enough that our admirals, 
as well as our seamen, should have the best accommo- 
dation possible provided for them ; but, really, £35,000 
a-year seems rather too high a figure to be devoted to 
securing this object—and nothing more, The Royal 
Sovereign was herself a wooden ship of the same class as the 
Victoria ; she has been cut down and altered into a turret- 
vessel, and is, admittedly, well adapted for at least harbour 
defence, Would it not have been better policy to have treated 
the Victoria in a similar manner! By doing s0 we should 
have secured an additional engine of defence for our ports 
and dockyards; whereas the Admiralty, by sending the 
Victoria to the Mediterranean, merely secure comfortable 
quarters for the admiral in command on that station, while 
they place the country ia the ridiculous position of seeming to 
adhere to obsolete styles of naval architecture while every 
other nation in the world is adopting newer and more efficient 
models, It is true that there is no immediate prospect of 
the Victoria being required to play the part of a fighting- 
ship; but what is the use of absorbing men and epending 
money upon what is good for nothing but mere show? If the 
best way to avoid war is to show that you are prepared for it, 
the worst way to preserve peace is to appear unable to enforce 
it, whatever you may be in reality. And this is precisely 
what the Admiralty are doing, Foreign nations will not yield 
much respect to the naval power of England when the most 
prominent ship in one of our most important squadrons is a 
craft utterly unfitted for fighting, and which could easily be 
éestroyed by the humblest iron-clad gun-boat, 

Besides, as has been pointed out, large ships are not, in the 
altered state of engines of naval warfare and the change of 
tactics which these alterations must involve, atall adapted for 
flag-ships. Stationed on board such a ship, an admiral, after 
action has been closed, is in a position to direct that ship only, 
and can know little of the condition and progrees of matters at 
other points of the line, To lay down a general plan of action, 
and then tell each captain to lay his ship alongside an enemy, 
answered excellently in the days of Nelson; but will it be 
equally suitable now? A much better plan would it be to 
make the admiral’s ship a light, fast, moderately-armed 
steamer, in which he could move rapidly from point to point, 
and give such directions at each as might be needed, This 
would give the commander of a fleet that ubiquity and 

command of the situation necessary to enable him to direct 
a combat fought in the dense smoke emitted by the funnels of 
steam men-of-war and generated by the continuous discharge of 


So that, because we have spent a large sum of | 


| the enormous ordnance which must henceforth constitute the 
| chief part of naval armaments, A general in command of 

an army in the field does not confine his attention to one 
| spot, or devote himself to the direction of oxe regiment or one 
division of his army. Why should an admiral in command 
of a fleet be placed at a greater disadvantage or pursue a 
different system? The adoption of such a style of vessel for 
flag-ships as we have proposed, instead of euch a huge floating 
castle as the Victoria, would at once supply a better stand- 
point for the Admiral in command, afford all the accommo- 
dation necessary, ard be infinitely less expensive, But these 
are considerations which, of course, our Admiralty authorities 
are incapable of taking into account; and so they go on 
blundering in their old stupid fashion, continue to send 
useless hulks to sea, under the name and guise of “ships of 
war,” and will not see the folly of which they are guilty till 
it is too late to rectify the blunder, and some great disaster is 
the result, 


LONDON PARKS. 

EARL SPENCER'S handsome offer to inclose a large portion of 
Wimbledon-common, convert it into a park, and make a present 
of it to the public in perpetuity, naturally calls attention to 
the distribution of the parks of the metropolis, and to the fact 
that a large, populous, and growing district is in danger of 
being left destitute of such a public breathing-place, The 
West-end is amply supplied with open espace in three great 
parks—St, James's, Hyde, and Regent’s ; Hampstead-heath 
answers a similar purpose for Camden Town, Kentish 
Town, and the north-west of the metropolis generally ; the 
denizens of the East-end have Victoria Park, and, at a little 
distance, Epping and Hainault Forests, in which to disport 
themselves ; Greenwich Park is an excellent outlet for the in- 
habitants of the south-east ; Battersea Park and the proposed 
new one at Wimbledon will amply accommodate the south- 
west ; but the north-east is likely to be, in this respect, entirely 
“left out in the cold,” if we may borrow an Americanism for 
the nonce. Are the important and densely-populated districts 
of Clerkenwell, Finsbury, Hoxton, and Islington to be quite 
neglected in the distribution of recreation ground in the 
metropolis? Surely the inhabitants of these districts have 
as great need of, and as much right to, such accommodation 
as their fellow-citizens of other districts, Some years ago 
an attempt was made to obtain a park for Finsbury, and a 
particular portion of land was fixed upon as a suitable site, 
Has nothing further been done in the matter? and is the pro- 
ject to be allowed to remain in abeyance until its realisation 
will involve many times the sum necessary to carry it out 
now? The land proposed is rapidly being built upon ; rail- 
ways are being cut through its midst ; and in a few years the 
plan may become impracticable, The inhabitants of the 
important district comprised in the borough of Finsbury 
should bestir themselves, and take steps to secure such an 
inestimable beon as a public park before it is too late, 
Government might do something, and private donations and 
public subscriptions the rest, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

AL! SArnrs’ Caurncu, Windsor, was consecrated on Sunday, when the 
congregation included the Princess of Wales, Princesses Helena and Louisa, 
and a large number of persons of distinction, 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND completed her twenty-fourth yeat 
on Monday, her Royal be ogo having been born on the 2ist of November, 
1840; and married, on the 25th of January, 1858, to Frederick Wiiliam 
Nicholas Charles, Crown Prince of Prussia. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF DENMARK intend to visit Jutland after the 
evacuation of that province by the German troops. 

THE QUEEN OF SPAIN has wisely and kindly bestowed upon the sufferers 
by the Valencia inundation the sums designed to celebrate her féte day. 

THE YOUNG KING OF BAVARIA has already bethought him of a wife, 
and has found her, in the person of Princess Marie Thérese, daughter of the 
Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria. 

THE EARL OF DERBY has 80 far recovered from his late attack of gout as 
to be considered convalescent, but is still very weak, 

Tike EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, through his Excellency the Minister of 
the Imperial Household and of the Fine Arta, has transmitted a handsome 
large silver medal to M. Singla, the composer of a “ cantate” which has 
recently been performed at St. Cloud. 

Sin ARCHIBALD ALISON is engaged in writing the life of the late Lord 
Hardinge. 

LoRD DUFFERIN has been appointed Under-Secretary for Ini in 
succession to Lord Wodehouse. tes 

M. DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT is, it is said, about to retire from the French 
Ministry of Marine, It is reported that Admiral Jurien de la Gravitre will 
be his successor. 

LORD NAPIER bas arrived at Berlin, and on Monday had an sndience of 
~ King, and presented his credentials as British Ambassador to the Prussian 

Jou 

THE KNIGHTHOOD OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR has just been con- 
ferred on M. Poulin Niboyet, the French Consul at Sunderland, as a reward 
for the services he bas to the shipping trade of the two countries. 

His Gack THE DUKE OF HAMILTON has entirely recovered from the 
serious accident he met with in the hunting-field, his Grace’s sight not being 
in the slightest degree impaired. 

MR. E, J. REED, Chief Constructor of the Navy, has been compelled, under 
medical advice, to leave England for the south of France and Italy. Mr. 
Reed's health bas been in a delicate state for some time. 

A LApy's-MAID recently wrote to a umer for % dozen les of 
“0 Dick Alone.” ” — 

MR. DENMAN, M.P., will, it is rumoured, introduce into Parliament a bill 
to give criminals the option of being placed in the witness-box. 

TUF DUKE OF SOMERSET has given his sanction to Captain Cowper P, 
Coles, R.N,, to construct an entirely new ship on his eupola principle. 

THE ALLEGED ENLISTMENTS FOR THE FEDERAL ARMY are still under 
investigation, the affidavits sworn in the case having been placed before 
the law officers of the Crown. The Great Western is detained at 
Liverpool. 

SicNon Don aro, the ravishing one-leg; dancer, who has hopped into 
popularity all over the Continent, is to —— in the ish Opera Com- 
pany's pantomime (“Cinderella”) this winter at NR ae ag 

A Wrst Lospoy WonkinG-CLAssts’ INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION is now 
in course of formation. 

THE MAROUIS OF LOINIAN, who obtained a first class in classics at 
— in te has [meee at eee a volume entitled “ The Con- 

ate Secession,” containing a clear and succinct view of 1 uestion 
issue between the Federals and Confederates, =e 2 

A® “IRISH-AMERICAN,” named Murphy, has been committed for trial 
at Athlone, on a charge of endeavouring to persuade four men belonging to 
the 25th Regiment to derert the service and proceed to New York with the 
view of entering the Federal army. 

A LARGE Viosskr, the Robin Hood, was run into by the Spirit of the 
Ovean, on Monday night, in the Chan: el, near Dungeness. Go severe was the 
shovk that the Robin vod sunk at onco and the other vessel was seriously 
damaged. The crew of the fc. thip teok to thelr boats, and it is 
taied thai one of theve boate, with eeventy persons om board, is missing. 


! must 


AN EXTRAORDINARY METEOR was observed in the neighbo: 

anergy fe prgre fry croak nine o'clock. It first pie ipa 
orm of a fiash of lightning from the west, and instantly burst li 7 
blue fire, illuminating the whole district. FPR ANeS DUE OE 

A Curious TRIAL is pending at Stutgard. The tenor, Herr Sontheim 
is pleading goer _ Leeny not hageeeye ch sing Herr Wagner's music, Tho 
famous tenor maintains, as his case, that he was engaged for singi 
and not to break his voice. = SIE Parts, 

ALL THE COUNTRY FOR MILES AROUND ORIZABA, in Mexico, was, on 
the morning of the 3rd ult. convulsed by an earthquake of great violence 
and destructiveness. In two minutes many buildings were demolished and 
many lives lost. At Puebla seventeen French soldiers were killed or 
wounded, 

THE AUSTRIAN BUDGET shows a total estimated revenue of 518,000,000 
florins, and a total expenditure of 545,000,000, Eighteen millions of ‘the 
deficit would be covered by an indemnity, to be paid by the duchies for the 
Austrian pertion of the Danish war expenses; and the remainder will be 
provided for by a loan, 

A GALE of great severity visited the coast last week, and the accounts of 
the damage done to shipping are very distressing. At Liverpool, Holyhead 
Falmouth, and Milford. considerable mischief has been done, and more than 
one vessel is known to have foundered. 

THE SEA KING, now called the Shenandoah, reported to be the new ship 
in which Captain Semmes was to cruise under the Confederate flag, is stated 
to have been wrecked on certain rocks near the Desert Isles, off Funchall 
Madeira, There is some doubt, however, as to the correctness of the report’ 

ELIZABETH WOOD, aged fifty-five, died in violent convulsions, a few days 
ago, in consequence of having imbibed poison into her system while employed 
in a whitelead factory at Limehouse, 

MELANCTHON’S HOUSE AT BRETTEN, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, has 
just been p by the Evangelical Congregation of that village. It is 
intended to devote the house for the future to the purposes of an institution 
for the maintenance and education of poor orphan children of parents of 
Evangelical faith who were natives of, or resident in, that part of Baden, 

THE CATCHES OF HERRINGS off the eastern coast of late have been on « 
very large ecale. In two days last week 1800 lasts, or 23,760,000 fish, were 
landed at Great Yarmouth. Prices have ranged from £4 to £14 last, 
averaging about £9 per last. A Lowestoft report also states that the boats 
conn with that port have been prosecuting the herring fishery success. 
fully. Thus, on one day last week 220 lasts of fish were landed at Lowestoft. 
Details such as these give us a glimpse of the enormous food resources of the 
great deep. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES are to have their own wayon the convict 
question, as it is Mr. Cardweil’s intention to submit to the House of Com- 
mons, during the next Session, a measure which will involve the abandon- 
ment of Western Australia as a penal settlement within a certain specified 
time. 

THE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES OF PALERMO have resolved to build a new 
theatre in that city, sufficiently capacious to hold 3000 spectators. Asum of 
two millions and a half of francs has been voted for that purpose, Architects 
of all nations have been invited to submit plansof construction, Five prizes 
will be awarded for the best of these plans—the first coneisting of 25,000f., 
the second of 16,000£., the third of 9000f., the fourth of 4000f., and the fifth 
of 20008, 


Ir seems but a few days since I used to meet Sir John 
Lawrence, in the simple garb of a private English gentleman, 
marching across the park, unnoticed and unknown, to the India 
Office in Victoria-street ; and now he is Governor-General of India, 
and lately has held a Durbar in the Punjaub, at which 600 native 

rinces assembled, in all their barbaric _ of pearl and gold, to 

io him honour, The appointment of Sir John Lawrence to the 
Indian viceroyship was what every State appointment ought to be— 
it was a reaieation of Napoleon's favourite saying, ‘Tools to the 
man who can use them.” Sir John was born in 1811, and is there- 
fore now fifty-three years old, in the maturity of his intellect and 
physical powers, He has resided in India upwards of twenty-eight 
ears. For ten years he lived at Delhi, and there, separated from 
uropeans and associating only with natives, he not only gota 
— knowledge of Hindostanee and other languages of the vast 
dian peninsula, but he learned ‘to know the races it was his 
lot to rule” as no other Englishman probably knows them. 
In 1849, when the Punjaub was annexed, he and his brother Henry 
became members of a Board of Administration oh lg ng by Lord 
Dalhousie to govern the new province. Subsequently, Sir John was 
appointed the sole Governor of the Punjaub ; and what he did there, 
when the Indian Mutiny broke out, is still fresh, and will ever be 
fresh, in the memories of all men —- with the history of 
that terrible explosion, So wise and firm had been his government 
there that, whilst all around the province was one weltering sea of 
mutiny, the Punjaub, “ faithful among the faithless found,” was so 
quiet and secure that Sir John could send a Jarge portion of its 
garrison to help to recapture Delhi. Sir John ought to have suc- 
ceeded Lord Canning. Lord Elgin was a oe man for the post, 
but Sir John was obviously a better. But the commoner was 
passed over and the Lord was appointed. Lord Elgin, however, 
soon succumbed to the climate and the work; and then, the Indian 
Government, having no more Lords to whom they could with 
any show of decency present “the great cmt was obliged 
to select Sir John, here was a doubt, though, for a time, 
whether Sir John wonld be chosen; and when a certain 
— Colonel, who has spent the best part of his life in India, 
nows all about its requirements, and takes a deep interest in 
its affairs, rushed down to the house announcing to every one whom 
he met that Lawrence was appointed Governor-General, every- 
body who cared about the matter felt relieved. Sir John, unlike 
some men whom we know, looks the man he is. Some of our 
eminent men you have to scrutinise before you can tell where their 
strength lies. But a glance at Sir John is sufficient to reveal that 
you have a great man before you. What strikes one most in him is 
a certain harmony pervading the whole man. He is rather above 
the middle height, and, from head to foot, is massively and squarely 
built. In the details of lis countenance t is the same harmony, 
no development preponderating. His us forehead indicates 
intellectual power, whilst all the lower features show that he has 
firmness of purpose and strength of will to carry out what his 
wisdom desi Nor is there anything of the worn-out old Indian 
about Sir John. His face is darkened by exposore to an Indian sun, but 
not shrunken nor sallow ; and he walked as firmly, and shouldered 
his way through a London crowd with as much energy and as 
Dandie Dinmont moved through the streets of Edinburgh. Such is 
Sir John Lawrence, who, from a comparatively low position, has 
worked his way, by his own unaided strength, to the viceroyship of 
India, and has lately been eta ti Hindostanee 600 native 
princes assembled to do him honour. is meeting suggested these 
remarks, which I hope will be eg to your readers, 

Rumour says that Mr. Russell, the editor of the Scotsman, is to 
be Comptroller of the Stationery Office. If this be so, Mr. Russell 
is ii a fortunate man, for the Government has not in its gift 
many better things than this comptrollership, He will have a 
thousand a year to begin with, and a handsome house, In my 
last communication about the place, I forgot to mention the 
house, A thousand a year and a house! But neither is 
this all; for the salary, as I said last week, rises £40 a year 
till it reaches £1200; and, moreover, the duties cannot be very 
heavy, for in this, as in most other State departments, the 
heavy work falls upon the subordinates, Of course, there will be 
much angry disappointment in several quarters. The chief clerk, 
who receives £700 a year, would have been glad of the hor gogpees 
and perhaps expected it; and, certainly, if he be qualified to per- 
form its duties—as no doubt he is much better than Mr. Russell 
can hope to be for some years—he ought to have had it. But these 
topping, prizes in the Civil Service are seldom given as rewards for 
zeal and ability in the department, but for quite other and extra- 
neous reasons. Mr. Russell has been a zealous defender of the 
Whig Government for many years, and of Lord Palmerston 
especially, against all impugners, Tarp and Radical. But what will 
the Scotsman do without its Russell ? The proverb says, “ There are 
as good fish in the water us ever came out;” but it will not be easy 
to tind a worthy successor to Mr. Ruasell. There will be one large 
party in Scotland which will, however, be glad to get rid of him— 
to wit, the Free Kirk, in whose sides the sharp, caustic pen of 
Mr. Russell has been a terrible thorn for several years, 

“Té you do not want Ireland to be drained of its inhabitants you 
ain it of the superduous water.” This is the dictum of Sir 


Peel, the Irish Secretary; and he recommends that appli- 
— should be made to the Government for a loan to make he 
jandlords to achieve this great work of draining out the water that 
they may sto the outward flow of the people; and he promises to 
back the pp ication with his warmest support. And Irish land- 
Jordism isin rapturous expectation that next Session such a measure 
{ ‘justice to reland” will be accorded the like of which has not 
heed seen for years. Well, there cannot be much objection to the 

lan. English landlords can have loans, I think, for improving 
yeir lands, always, of course, upon good security ; and why not 
Jrish landlords? But whether draining the lands will etop the emi- 
gration remains to be proved. It will be seen that Sir Robert Peel, 
consciously or unconsciously, gave his chief a rebuke. Lord 
Palmerston, last Session, said that emigration was a safety-valve. 
«Water will find its level,” said his Lordship “ and so will labour.” 
sir Robert repudiated in the most emphatic manner that emigration 
ought to be looked upon by any statesman as the safety-valve of 
the country. “He thought it had gore far enough—too far, 
perhaps.” Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert, then, are at variance 
on this subject ; but there will be no quarrel. The noble Premier 
lets his wild hawk fly at random during the vacation ; but, when 
Parliament meets, he will call him in and hold him in proper check, 
we may be sure. - 2 

The Saturday Review has discovered a very pretty bit of scandal, 
if that can be called scandal which is true, about Sir James Emerson 
Tennant. Sir James is Secretary of the Board of Trade, It is not 
usual for a Government official to take a in a controversy against 
his employers. But Sir James has broken rule, and written a book 
entituled “The Story of the Guns,’ in which he denounces Sir 
William Armstrong's inventions, and, by consequence, the War 
Office, which Gag pe Sir William, and praises the guns of Mr. 
Whitworth, Sir William's competitor. This is taking high ground, 
and men wondered at Sir James's audacity, and were curious to learn 
why he should be such a partisan of Mr. Whitworth, The Saturday 
Reviewer has discovered the reason why, The preface of Sir James's 
book is dated November, 1863, On the 17th of March the Manchester 
Ordnance and RifleCompany was formed to manufacture Whitworth 
guns and rifles, and Sir James stands registered as the possersor of 
five shares of £1000 each in the said company: Sir James's book is, 
then, merely a puff of his own company, ere is only one Joop- 
hole through which Sir James can escape from this charge. There 
may possibly be two James Emerson Tennants residing at the same 
house in Warwick-square, and the man who signs for five shares 
may not be the real Simon Pure. But if the James Emerson 
Tennant, the shareholder, be not Sir James, he must surely be a son 
of Sir James, and, if so, the case is not much altered, 

Parliament, it is said, with an air of authority, will meet on 
Tuesday, the 31st of January. Whether this is really settled, 1 
know not. Probably it has been settled at some one of the Cabinet 
meetings which have been held during the last few weeks, It is 
further confidently asserted that Lord Palmerston will not dissolve 
Parliament until the autumn of next year. In spite of the ! per 
cent discount which ruled so long, and the 7 per cent which is still 
demanded by the Bank, there will be a very large amount of private 
business: quite as much, I am told, as there was last year, when 
there were about 500 petitions for private bills presented. 

If Mr, Cox stood six feet high, he would not be ridiculed by Punch 
and others as he is. He has the misfortune to be the smallest man 
in the house; and there is, in the house and out of it, a strong pro- 
pensity to laugh at small men, especially when they are active, busy 
men, like Mr. Cox. Next Parliament, if Mr. Cox should hold his 
seat for Finsbury, I suspect that he will have to relinquish the dis- 
tinction of being our smallest member ; for a little bird has whis- 
pered in my ear that Lord Amberley is to make his début as a 
statesman; and he, I should say, is a smaller man than Mr, 
Cox. And let me here say that I hope the Finsbur 
people will not discard Mr. Cox; for really he works hard, 
does a great deal of work that would not, but for him, be 
done at all, and is a very useful member. He can speak well. 
He generally understands what he is talking about, and has more 
than once done the State good service by calling attention te abuses 
which had escaped the notice of all our Parliamentary critics. More- 
over, he is independent and impartial. True, he does not aim 
at doing very great things ; but all cannot do this. He is, however, 
a capital watchdog ; ever ready to raise alarm when he sees any- 
thing wrong, and not to be silenced by threats or bribes. It 
is quite a mistake to say that he is vulgar and uneducated. He has 
long been a practising eolicitor ; and, judging solely by what I have 
seen and heard in the house, J should say that he has far more 
brains than half the idle swells who lounge at the bar and laugh at 
him. Hisconduct in the matter of Mr. Stansfeld was unquestionably 
a mistake; but 1 do not think that he ought to be cashiered for it. 

Mr, John Timbs, the well-known author of the “Curiosities of 
London,” has just ready for publication a library volume of “ Walks 
and Talks about London,” in which the great metropolitan changes 
now in progress will form the spécialité, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Mr. Burnand’s famous classical extravaganza of “ Ixion”’ having 
had a run of 300 nights—I believe the longest ever achieved by a 
burlesque—has been at last withdrawn from the playbills of the 
NEw KOYALTY, and a new “ burlesque extravaganza” from the pen 
of the same author has taken its place. ‘‘ Snowdrop; or, The Seven 
Mannikins and the Magic Mirror,” was played for the first time on 
Monday night, and a hort of literary and artistic notabilities 
crowded together; and, oh! how dauntless and persevering is the 
literary and artis'ic notability when he or she—particularly she— 
is resolved to find a seat on which to witness a novelty! There were 
novelists, essayists, dramatists, painters, comic writers, burlesque 
writers, critics, composers, librettists, and actors, all incon- 
venienced for want of space, place, and air; and, not 
only were there novelists, essayists, dramatists, &c., but the 
wives and families of the aforesaid novelists, essayists, dramatists, 
&e. Even the managers of provincial theatres travelled two hun- 
dred uncomfortable miles to see “the new piece.” Everybody in the 
house knew everybody else, and inquired after everybody else's 
nearest and dearest, and Christian names were bandied (how can 
Christian names be bandied ?—‘* What nonthenth that ith !”) from 
moustache tomoustache. Your Lounger grasped gloves with numbers 
of his acquaintance, and also with numbers of people whom he 
never saw before in the course of his life, but who addressed him in 
terms of familiar friendship, and with whom he fraternised upon 
the spot. It is so awkward to tell a man you don’t know him, or 
that you forget where you had the pleasure of meeting him last. 

Whether literary and artistic notabilities, their wives and families, 
&c, consume more air than the regular public J am not sufficiently 
learned in aerometrics, or aerometry, or aerostation, whichever it 
may be. I leave the question open to ‘professional savans to say; 
but if Admiral Fitzroy, or Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher, or Sir 
Richard Mayne, or the Licenser of Plays, or Sir George Grey, 
o1 the authorities at Trinity House, would only arrange a better 
system of ventilation for the New Royalty, he, they, and it, would 
confer a boon upon the regular public, and upon literary and 
artistic notabilities, their wives and families, &c., likewise, The 
heat was dreadful ; and, had it not been for strong resolution and 
dilated alcoholic waters, your Lounger and the critics of the London 
papers—matutinal, nocturnal, and hebdomadal—vwould have fallen 
victims to the Dean-street Soho rocoo. 

The story of “Snowdrop” is founded on a sketch from the 
German of the Prothers Grimm. The Queen-stepmothes of the 
kingdom of Sugarplummyania is strong-minded, and not so young 
as formerly. She consults the Magic Mirror—which is certainly a 
Mirror of Truth—and the villanous glass informs her that the 
Princess Snowdrop is more beautiful than herself, Upon this the 
(Queen-mother prosecutes the Princess Snowdrop with that relentless 
animosity known only to the stage. The young Princess is 
“chivied,” and finally killed—that is, she would have been killed, 
and so afforded a tine sensation line for the bill-boards of the cheap 
og sag of Sugarplummyania, 


the Elves, and his cix mannikin brothers, who outwit the Queen- 


had it not been for the King of 
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] stepmother, raise a log-hut for Snowdrop’s shelter, plant a thick 
wood around it, and keep her asleep for a few years—ten, 
a hundred, or a thousand, I know not which—from which slumber 
she wakes up, like a sleeping beauty refreshed, to be happy with the 
man of her heart and the husband of her inclinations. 

The couplets, puns, parodies, songs, and dances in “Snowdrop ” 
succeed each other in such swift variety that it would be as useless 
to attempt a description of their effect as to endeavour to give 
a chromo-lithographic account of the changes of pattern in an ever- 
revolving kaleidoscope. I must content myself by saying that the 
hew extravaganza was entirely successful, and is doub:less destined 
to a long enjoyment of public favour. I may mention the words of 
one duet, from “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” which, though English as the 
ih beefsteak and porter, sounds as like Italian, and the 

talian of Tuscany— for it gives an idea of the special power of 
Mr. Burnand, whose fun, while always effective from a dramatic 
point of view, has in it a tone of ton and a flavour of fashion. : 

The scenery and dresses were everything that could be wished 
As the representatives of the dramatis persone were obvieusly 
nervous, I may hope that in a few nights their acting will be every- 
thing that can be wished, Mr. Stephens and Miss Safford deserve 
particular mention for their embodiment of the King and Queen; 
and Miss Rosina Wright not only danced as well as Miss Rosina 
iy a but acted the Elf-King and spoke his couplets as well as 
she danced, At the fall of the curtain there was a general call for 
the artists, and after that a particular call for Mr. Burnand, who 
bowed his acknowledgments from the stage. By-the-way, what an 
absurd term is that ‘“ bowing acknowledgments”! How can a man 
bow acknowledgments any more than a lady can curtsey con- 
gratulations ? 

The adaptation of the famous Parisian piece of “ Les Drames du 
Cabaret,” is to be produced at the ADELIiI this evening, as the 
playbill says, ‘ under the title of the ‘Workmen of Paris,’ with 
important scenic effects, dresses, Kc.” What is an important scenic 
effect ’ and what, in the names of Moses and Son, is an important 
dress ? And, while I am asking questions, let me inquire whe it is 
who writes the bills of the play—the bill-stickers, the scene- 
shifters, or the ingenious mechanists ? 

The new play to be produced at the Way warker is an adapta- 
tion, by Mr, John Bridgman, of the drama, by Mosenthal, on which 
the libretto of ‘‘ Helvellyn” was founded, It is but justice to Mr. 
Bridgman, in these days of unblushing plagiarism, that 1 should 
point out that in the Haymarket announcements not only is the 
adaptation acknowledged, but the name of the author appears before 
that of the adapter. Bravo, Mr. Bridgman! and may others follow 
your honest example ! 

At Drury Lanr, a piece called “A Young Lad from the 
Country ” now precedes “ Macbeth.” Rumour, which in the present 
day should be painted full of pens, attributes the new lever de rideau 
to Mr. John Oxenford. It—the lever de rideau—was entirely 
successful, 


MR. COBDEN AT ROCHDALE. 
Tue Rochdale Reform Association, stimulated by the recent 
movements of the Conservative party in the borough, held a 


essrs. Thomas Robinson and Son, which long before the appointed 
hour was densely crowded in every part. It was estimated that 
upwards of 6000 persons were present. 
Mayor of Rochdale, presided, supported by the principal gentlemen 
of the town connected with the Liberal party. 
for the borough, attended ; but Mr, Bright, M.P., to the great regret 
of his fellow-townsmen, was prevented from being present by the 
recent death of a son, of much future promise, Mr. Cobden, who 
arrived in Rochdale on the previous day, met with a very enthu- 
siastic reception, and on taking his seat on the platform, accom- 
panied by Mr. George Wilson and Mr. Jacob Bright, was loudly 
cheered, 

Mr. Cobden dwelt, in the greatest portion of his speech, on our 
foreign policy, and on the necessity of rigidly abstaining from 
interference in the affairs of other nations—his ideas on which 
subject he summed up in the following quotation from an article 
in the recent number of the Edinburgh Review :— 

That this country should enter into no official discussion and no public 
engagements on affairs remotely concerning herself, that she will reserve 
her power and influence for British purposes, that she will not pronounce an 
opinion unless she is resolved to support it by action, and that she will throw 
on to her States the whole responsibility of acts affecting themselves more 
directly than they affect us. 

Mr. Cobden then continued :— 


I am glad here to have the opportunity of quoting the same orthodox 
publication on another most important matter, Speaking of domestic refurms 


that await our attention, the reviewer says, ‘At home we bave still to | 


apply to land and to labour that freedom which lias worked more marvels in 
the case of capital and commerce.” Now, that is not my language ; it is that 
of the Whig reviewer ; but I say Amen to it, however. 1f I numbered twenty- 
tive or thirty years instead of twice that number, I would take * Adam 
Smith” in my hand, and 1 would have a league for free trade in land just as 
we had a league for free trade in corn. There is just the seme authority in 
‘Adam Smith’ for the one as for the other ; and if the matter were only 
properly taken up, not as a_ revolutionary Chartist notion, but 
as a step in political economy, I believe success would attend 
the effort. And I say this, that the man who can secure the 
epplication of free trade to land and to labour will do for the 
English poor more than we have been able to do by the application of free 
trade to commerce. Besides the question of Parliamentary Reform, which 
lies at the bottom of most things, there is something which must be done 
next year in the way of revising our financial position, and this will follow 
very much as a corollary to our new foreign policy, and as an illustration of 
the fruits which may be reaped from its adoption. If you avow the principle 
that you are not going to fight for anything but your own interest and 
honour—not the honour of the barrack-room, but the honour of this great 
Christian country, which need never, under a wise Government, be dis- 
sociated from its interests—I say, if you acknowledge that rule, I defy you to 
find a necessity for keeping up your present military establishment and 
spending £25,000,000 a year on the Army and Navy. Already 
I see it announced in an authoritative quarter that there is to 
be a reduction next year, and I am glad of it, very much for 
the sake of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone is the best 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that England has ever had; and T do not 
hesitate to say £0, recollecting that among his predecessors was William Pitt, 


I am sorry, however, to add that Mr. Gladstone has been the most extra- | 


vagant Chancellor who ever managed the Treasury. He has proved himself 
a master in adjusting the burdens of the country. I mean that he fonnd the 
weight placed on the animal in such a way as to render it most difficult for him 
to carry it ; the burden was tied round his knees, it was fastened to his tail, 
it hung over his eyes, is blinded him, impeded his movement, and lamed him 
at every step. Then came Mr. Gladstone and released the fettered limbs, 
placing the burden, most ingeniously, on the softest possible pad, on the 
animal's shoulders. But we must not forget that the beast is still 
carrying the burden, and a great deal more than he had to bear before this 
beautiful process was commenced, We never before had a Government 
which extracted from the country £70,000,000 of income in time of 
peace, People exclaimed about the American expenditure. A friend told 
me the other day that the Americans were spending 2,000,000 dols, a day, 
and asked me what I thought of it. Isaid J thought it was rather more ; 
but, having regard to the depreciation of American currency and the present 
rate of exchange, it was very near the amount which Mr, Gladstone, in time 
of peace, was drawing from our own country. And, mind you, as long as 
the people of England are apt to think, with that comfortable complacency 
of theirs, that they can only go abroad to find objects of pity, they will 
always be persuaded thet they are cleverer, happier, and doing everythin; 

better than their fellows. Why is it that the American States have laugh 

to ecorn the prediction of all our writers on finance, who told them that 
they could not go on with the war for six months without coming 
to Europe for a loan? How is it that they have deceived and dis- 
appointed the whole of Europe? It is because the American people 
have never allowed their Government to make a war expenditure in 
time of peace. That isthe whole secret. They were spending for the pur- 
poses of their Government from £15,000,000 to £17,000,000 sterling Ler} 
annum when tbe war broke out, and the savings then made have enabl 

them to go through this terrific strain, Take £10,000,000 of savings for 
forty years, add together £10,000,000 of savings for forty years w ith =. 
pound interest, and you will see what a fabulous amount it comes to. This 
1s what America did. But what are you doing here’ You are keeping up 
a war expenditare in time of peace, and those gentlemen who are 80 ready 
to rush into a war would find that we are crippled by our previous expendi - 
ture. I hope that Mr. Gladstone will be enabled during the next 
Session to make a large reduction in the actual expenditure. Jl 
don't wast w look st detail. We ure tuld—aud we are thereby 
deceived as to tha actual etate of things—that £0 many exclee and 


Mr. Cobden, M.P. | 
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customs duties have been reduced and abolished. But I look 
at the wk le amount, and I find that the Customs and Excise together still 
amount to about 40 millions sterling, or more than you had to yay before the 
reductions began. | want to see how much the whole income of the tax- 
payer is reduced, and I hope that during the next Session Mr. Gladstone will 
do justice to himself. Me has told us that he considers the expenditure ex- 
cessive ; but it is sailing very near the wind for any Minister, after proclaim- 
ing that he is spending more money tlian he ought to do, to justify himself ; 
it is for you, the people of England, to come forward and prevent it. Mr. 
Gladstone is the man who has, by his talents and ability, enabled the 
Government to get this money ; but I am willing to admit that on account 
of his services in other respects Mr. Gladstone is justified in remaining in 
the Ministry. But he had nearly finished his career of manifolding the 
sources of revenue, He has nearly completed his work. Any future 
services that he can render must be in reducing the expenditure. Lord 
Stanley the other day declared that he could see his Way to an annual ex- 
penditure of £60,000,000, and I suppose that when Mr. Gladstone sees dis- 
tinguished members of the Opposition making such a statement he will 
hasten on to that amount for fear he should be taken up by the other side. 
He has declared the present rate of expenditure to be profligate—that, I 
think, was the term, Mr. Disraeli also talked about bloated armaments, 
and so we have things all round. I do not know how the public can inter- 
fere in Mr, Gladstone's Budget ; but I would advise him to appeal to the 
people at the next election ; and I am inclined to think that this is the only 
way in which they can interfere in the matter with his Budget. 1 
hold that the House of Commons is more extravagant than the Govern- 
ment, We have voted an immense sum on the Army and Navy 
since I have been in the House, and I never saw a single item 
reduced in that time; but I have seen votes increasing in amount. 
The Government last Session attempted to effect a emall saving in the 
yeomanry ; but the country gentlemen came down to the house in a body 
and carried the vote against them. I trust Mr. Gladstone will appeal to the 
British public on the subject of this expenditure, ‘This is the only way that 
can be effectual at the elections, and I am sure they will not fail to support 
him. The House of Commons wants an infusion of the popular element. I 
see before me so many of the middle classes, and beyond them so man: of the 
operatives, It is thought by some that in the House of Commons the middie 
classes predominate ; but that is a great delusion, for that House is becoming 
more and more a rich man’s club, You can only have an imfusion of the 
poor man’s element by the enlargement of the rights of the people; and I 
advise the middle classes not to regard this as a mere working man’s 
question. The middle classes too are interested in having a reform of Par- 
lament in order that their influence may be increased, for now we are but a 
very small ingredient indeed. A friend the other day said, ‘I will lay a wager 
that the blacks in America will vote before the English working men.” 1 
should not like to say that; but this I will say, that you cannot with safety 
exclude the great mass of the people from the suffrage. This question waa 
never before in the position in which it now stands. You have had several 
successive Governinents, in Queen’s Speeches, recommending an increase in 
the number of voters, The people feel that they are trifled with, Now, 
there is notbing that causes such dissatisfaction as a sense of having been 


| betrayed. The mass of the people are magnanimous and forgiving of every- 


thing but the conviction, sometimes erroneous, of having been betrayed, 
The working classes are at present silent on the question of the suffrage ; 
but that is something new, and, if they do not move, that is an additional 
reason why the middle classes should do s9. Circumstances occur once in 
every twenty or thirty years when an appeal must be made to the whole 
mass of the community. Now, it is not desirable that it should leave the whole 
maas of the people with a grievance—a grievance of which they can convict 
you upon your own declarations. There is danger in such a state of thinga; 
and the shape which the controversy is taking is, to my mind, very unde- 
sirable. It now takes the broad aspect of the question whether the 


| working Clagses, as a whole, sliall be entranchised or whether they shall not. 


It never presente: itself in that shape before, for in the times of the Greeks 
the working classes were represented in many forms. Do you suppose it 


litical soirCe on Wednesday night in the large machine-works of | probable, when the knowledge of the principles of political economy lias ele- 


vated the working classes, and when that elevation is continually progressing, 


| that you can permanently exclude the whole mass of them from the fran- 
| chise ? 
Mr. John Tatham, the | 


lt is the interest of the middle classes to set about solving the pro- 
blem ; and, to prevent any danger, they ought to do co without further delay, 
The hon, gentleman resumed his seat amid prolonged and enthu- 
siastic cheering. 
The following resolution, moved by Mr. Samuel Stott (the ex- 
Mayor), was then proposed and carried unanimously :— 


That this meeting, having heard the annual address of Mr, Richard 


| Cobden, M.P., hereby expresses tlie heartiest approval of the course he has 


pursued during the last Session of Parliament, again affirms its confidence 
in him as its representative, and resolves to accord him in future a most 
cordial and enthusiastic support. 


AUSTRIA AND MEXICO. 


SubJorNeD is a translation of the official text of the compact 
| concluded between the Emperor of Austria, on the one hand, and 
his brother, the Archduke Maximilian—now Emperor of Mexico— 
on the other, before the assumption by the latter of an Imperial 
crown in the New World : — 

The most illustrious Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian having communi- 
| cated to his Imperial Royal Apostolic Majesty his resolution to accept the 
proffered throne of Mexico, and there, by the help of God, to found an 
| empire, his Majesty, in family council, did take into consideration the con- 


ditions under which he, as the head of the Archducal House, could, in accord- 
ance with his rovereign duties, give his consent to the proposed State Act. 

| As a consequence of the deliberations on the eubject in question, his 
| Majesty the Kmperor, on the one hand, and the Archduke Fé@rdinand 
| Maximilian, on the other, did agree to the following conditions :— 

| Art, I. His Imperial Highness the most illustrious Archduke Ferdinand 
| Maximilian does, for himself and his descendants, renounce all claim to the 
| succession to the throne of the empire of Austria, and to all the kingdoms 
and countries the.eunto pertaining, in favour of the other male scions of the 
House of Austria and of their male descendants having rights of succession. 
And that in such a way that, in as long as there shall—in accordance with 
the existing laws of the House of Austria, in respect to the order of succes- 
sion, and more particularly of the family Jaw which, under the name of the 
| pragmatic sanction, was made on the 1%th of April, 1714, by the Emperor 
Charles VI., and of the family statute issued on the 3rd of I’ebruary, 1889, by 
his Majesty the Emperor Ferdinand I,—be Archdukes having claims to the 
succession, or descendants of the same in the most distant degree, neither his 
Imperial Highness nor his descendants, nor any one in their name, shall ever 
be sble to make the least claim to the said succession. 

Art. I. This act of renunciation extends to all privileges connected with 
the right of succession, and, consequently, to the privilege given by the 
family statute to act, under certain conditions, as guardian to the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, he being a minor. 

Art. LI, Should, however—-which God forefend—all the other Arch- 
dukes and their male descendants die, his Imperial Highness reserves for 
himself and for his male descendants — being the issue of lawtul 


| and equal marriages contracted in accordance with the statutes and customs 


of the Austrian Archducal house—ail the rights of succession which apper- 
tain to him in virtue of the Austrian law of primogeniture and of the above- 
mentioned family statute, as in such case the act of renunciation contained 
in Art I. can be prejudicial neither to his Imperial Highness nor to his 
posterity. In respect to the rights of the female descendants, in default of 
heirs male, the regulations contained in the above-mentioned documents 
concerning the rights of succession are to remain unchanged, Bat in no 
case can the illustrious deecendants of his Imperial Highness hold the reins 
of government unless they are of the Roman Catholic faith, : 

Art. IV. His Imperial Highness further declares for himeelf and his m ve 
and female descendants that he, under the subjoined conditions, renon ive 
all claim to the present and to the future personal or real property of tho 
most illustrious Archducal House, whether such claim be base! on thie ties o 


blood, birth, or custom. 

a@ Should extraordinary circumstances occur and lead to an imports 
change in the newly-established relations of his Imperial Highness, he wn 
his descendants are entitled to claim a participation in the revenue arising 
from the family maintenance fund in such manner as is provided for in 
regard to the Sovereign branches of the most illustrious Archducal House in 

raph forty-four of the family statute of Feb. 3, 1839. 

% Should it unfortunately so happen that all the other illustrious Arch- 

dukes and their male descendants die, and that the heirs male of his lmperial 
Highness come to the throme, or should it happen that the male line of the 
Austrian House is totally extinct and that their rights in virtue of the above- 
mentioned regulations relative to the succession have devolved ou the female 
descendants of his Imperial Highness, then and in such case al! the claims of 
his Imperial Highness and his descendants on the family property of the moss 
illustrious Archducal House, whether arising from ties of blood, birth, ox 
u shall be in full force. 
: "arte W. As regards hereditary claims on the personal and real property of 
members of the Imperial House and of their descendants who may lave died 
intestate, the regulations contained in paragraph 49 of the family statute of 
the 3rd of February, 1839, for those members of the Imperial House who 
enjoy sovereign rights are to remain in full force. But his Imperial High- 
ness, for himself and his descendants, reserves the right to accept pres nta 
from his illustrious relatives, or to derive benefit from their testamentary 
dispositions, or to inherit property from other persons, in as long es tic 
rights of the Archducal House are thereby in no way encroached on. 

In witness whereof the present compact was made in two copies, 
were signed and sealed by his Imperial Royal Apostolic Majesty on the 
hand, and the Most Illustrious Archduke Ferdinand Maxiinilian on | 
oluer. sae 4 

Done in Chateau Miramar, on the 9th dey of April, in the year (fol, 
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HURRICANE COMING ON, 


CALCUTTA, SKETCHED FROM THE DECK OF A STEAMER IN THE HOOGHLY JUST BEFORE THE BORE WAS COMING UP AND THE 


THE HURRICANE AT CALCUTTA.—-(FROM A SKETCH BY Lo ROUSSELET 
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THE LATE CYCLONE AT CALCUTTA. 
Is recent Numbers we published details of the terrible a 
which visited Calcutia on the Sth of October. From accounts 
received from other places in the neighbonrhood, it appears that 
great damage has also been done in various directions. The barracks 
at Barrackpore were completely blown down, and like occurrences 
took place at other points. The total damage and loss of life have 
not yet been accurately ascertained, but are beyond all doubt 
immense. One of the accompanying Engravings shows the scene 
presented during the hurricane, and the other the city before the 
storm came on. This latter View was taken from the deck cf a 
river-s'eamer anchored in the Hooghley off the native ab of 
Calcutta, and close to the Ghat where the bodies of the Hindoos 
are burnt. , : 
Vultures, huge adjutants, and other birds of 
spot in large numbers, perched on every available housetop and 
wall, anxiously awaiting opportunities to pounce down and carry 
off remnants of the too often only half-consumed bodies. The 
shores are always densely crowded with every description of 
native boat, from the large, rude but picturesque oolakh to the 
light, cranky dingee; whilst down nearly to the water's edge are 
the ugly, hog-backed, thatched huts used as warehouses by the 
natives. One of these large native boats is shown in the foreground 
of the picture, with its thatched top, bamboo framework, and 
matted sides, whilst the boat itself is somewhat like a roughly-built 
Thames coal-barge. At the time the sketch was taken an unusual 
excitement pervaded everyone in the boats and on the riverside. 
The Calcutta and Howrah ferry steam-boat seemed pushing her way 
across with unwonted speed, and a buzz of voices and cries came 
swelling and falling with the fitful gusts of wind which swept over 
the water, evidently betokening the hurricane blowing up; whilst 
the “ bore ” which Visits this river every month with great severity, 
bounding in one huge wave up the river from point to point, was 
expected every moment, and from all sides the cry went up, 
“Hamam ata? humam ata!” “The bore is coming!” : Even when 
unaccompanied by wind, the bore frequently engulphs boats un- 
prepared to meet it, and carries away ships from their moorings ; 
but when, as is often the case, it is accompanied with squalls 
and storms, many casualties result; though it is rare that such 
terrible disasters happen as that which occurred on the Sth of 
October last. 


Literature. 


SE aS 
Dangerous Connevions, A novel. By CHARLES Gibpon, 3 vols, 
Maxwell, 

The world has undergone great changes in its notions as to what 
makes a readable story. ‘There are people ee: who read 
* Frankenstein,” and Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and “ The Hungarian 
Brothers,” though not many. Books like “The Children of the 
Abbey, by Regina Maria Roche,” have been exposed in decent shop- 
windows within our own recollection; and “The Old English 
Baron,” “The Castle of Otranto,” and “Evelina” are still to be 
found in cheap issues of the class which includes “Culpeper's 
Herbal” and ‘“ Drelincourt on Death.” But who would, at the 
present time, dare to think of writing a “story” like that of 
*“ Hudibras ” for any work of fancy whatsoever? Who would dare 
to write and print books like the “ Hermsprong,” of Robert Bage 
(the Quaker papermaker, and friend of Hutton, of Birmingham), 
or like the “Sorrows of Werter” ? How they would be laughed at 
if printed ! and how Mr. Mudie would not subscribe to them, though 
he takes a great many much worse books! In point of fact, 
although fashion alone cannot give a book a firm hold of the 
general mind, yet it may very well prevent a good book whore 
manner is not in the fashion being so far received as to make a 
favourable impression. Once admitted as your guest, a man might 
make you like him, whom nevertheless your servant would not 
announce without a giggle behind his back, even if he announced 

him at all and did not turn him away. 

These things and others of the same kind are just as well re- 
membered, if only as a check upon the arrogance of criticism. The 
history of the fortunes of works of art is full of anomalies. Herrick 
and George Herbert have, probably, a much larger appreciative 
public than they had in their own days ; and the number of people 
who admire Dryden (more or ess intelligently) is, perhaps, quite as 
great as that of the public who admired him living. But ifa writer, 
with all Dryden’s power, were now to arise, and issue a volume of 

ms in the heroic couplet, what chance would the book stand ? 
nless, indeed, it bore some such name on the titlepage as that of 
Moxon, and were nureed into its first publicity by friends who knew 
a thing or two, Otherwise you might as well try to revive the 
“ Rival Queens” at Covent Gorden, or bring out the “ Grand Cyrus” 
in shilling monthly parts. 

The conditions of successful story-writing may seem to be ver 
simple, but they have really grown into very serious complexity. We 
have now an enormous public of well-educated but exceedingly 
common-place people who create the “demand” for novels, and 
actually rule the market. In real, downright quality of mind, these 
people are just about the same as those who, twenty years ago, 
were reading “Ada the Betrayed,” and “The Bronze Statue ; or, 
“The Virgin s Kiss ; ” but, in sifperficial taste and ostensible culture, 
they are greatly superior. Hence the demand for what is called the 
sensation novel—which, it has been rightly enough said, is nothing 
new. What the best critics of all classes complain of, is not strong 
interest, ~— passion, or tragic incident, though it has been 
attempted to divert the discussion to that issue. No! what they 


quarrel with is the lowness of the level on which the great passions | 


are played off against each other, and the vulgar quality of the 
light in which men’s and women’s minds are shown tous, And this 
is a fair ground of complaint, even if there were no other. 

We do not know if tne author of “ Dangerous Connexions” has 
any idea of making one in the band who are going to try to lead 
the public taste to some middle ground between the “sen- 
sation” novel and the novel of “society.” But we should 
say he has qualifications for the task. Although his manner 
is quiet, he is strong in plot-interest, and he knows how to 
vary his canvas with tigures of widely different t; He tells his 
story straight on, and is not afraid of the truth. It is not 
every novelist who will candidly tell you that a rapturous lover 
kissed his darling’s nose; but since it is difficult to administer 
either what Browning calis “the moth’s kiss,” or “the bee's kiss,” 
without touching the lady's nose, an artist is fully justified in 
suggesting that that feature did not escape. There are points in 
Mr. Gibbon’s style which make one fancy that he is accustomed to 
write for the stage, and perhaps he would write better plays than 


hurricane | and could not comfortably do without mak 


rey, infest this | 


novels. But we tope to meet him again, with evlarged experience | 


and a firmer touch, 


Brigandage in South Italy. By Daviv Hittox, 2 vols, Sampson 
Low and Co. 

Mr. Hilton bas unintentionally hit upon a new and expressive 
kind of title. He writes the history of modern Southern Italy and 
calls it “brigandage.” Meant in all seriousness, the phrase might 
pass as a joke ; but a reading of the book proves the joke to be of 
the grimmest description. It will be as well to pass over the brief 
accounts given of earlier history and see the subject of the book in 
its reference to modern times. Various circumstances have united 
to conduce to brigandage in the Southern Italian States, Amongst 
them must be especially noticed the geographical peculiarities of the 
country, which render such practices easy, for mountaineers can 
always make themselves secure from any porsible retaliation from 
the more delicate inhabitants of the plains. The successive monarchs 
have not attempted to check brigandage Ly the adoption of road- 
making or the founding of military police. On the contrary, they 

have somewhat nourished the nefarious habits of the lower orders, 
as a good means of checking the rise of a substantial middle class, 
which has ever been the consistent opponent of tyranny. Again, 
the taste of blood has had much to do with it. Centuries 


| 


| Pure Spring.” 


| 


ago, ; 
when war was over: they could do nothing but make warfare, 
ing it. This met 
with no sovereign opposition in those days; and the reader will 
remember that in America it meets with no opposition in these Only 
that instead of the Eederal army (when the rebellion is over—one 
way or another) betaking itself to the 


brigandage, it is saidthat Canada and the English Constitution 


Rocky Mountains for simple | 


the chiefs of the fighting classes had nothing to do | 


will have to suffer, instead of a purse more or less and an occa- | 


sional throat. The Bourbons have been the brigands’ best friends. 
Although Ferdinand I. certainly instituted some mild measures for 
their suppression, they then, as since, received all Royal favour as 
coon as Royalty was made to rnn away. The famous and infamous 
Fra Diavolo and Cardinal Ruffo were regal pets—both holding 
army commissions and titles, but both being undeniable brigands. 


The operatic hero, however, met his fate during the reign of Joseph | 


Bonaparte. He was hanged wearing the uniform of a Brigadier- | 


General of Ferdinand, embroidered with the arms of the Duke of 
Cassano. Josep would have been content to pardon him as 
a General, or to have kept him a prisoner of war, but he refused to 
pardon a robber and assassin simply because he wore the uniform 
of a General. Under Murat brigandage was severely checked by 
the uncompromising exertions of Colonel Manhés and others, the 
account of which is a series of frightful reprisals which is horrible 
but fascinating. It was not to be expected that crime would 
decrease after the restoration of Ferdinand and the brief career of 
Francis I., the exciting incidents of which need not be repeated 
here, Since then, also, it is easy enough to see that no attempt at 
improvement has been made, The second Ferdinand and the second 
Francis were fair followers of their progenitors, and, secretly or 
publicly, there is no doubt of their connivance with ruffianism as 
soon as their positions hecame endangered through nations being 
“trod like the worm” (and to alter Byron), until they “turn upon 
ower.” The modern events of the three or four reigns are given at 
ength in Mr. Hilton’s volumes, which are of great interest, 
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are always taken in the best manner possible. It is intended to be 
very comic, but it falls off from the “ very.” The second story, “ Why 
I did not become a Sailor,” is a transparent piece of amusing 
absurdity, which from the first may be recognised asadream. It 
is difficult to know whether its moral is “ Do not go to sea, because 
it’s dangerous,” or ‘ Never disobey your father and mother.” There 
are, however, plenty of boys who will insist upon taking their 
choice. Here the illustrations are commendable enough. They are 
anonymous, but one at least may be traced to Mr. H. K. Browne. 
“The Young Yachtsmen ; or, the Wreck of the Gipsy,” is a book 
much to our taste. It has a solidity which raises it above the 
standard of ephemeral reading, and will certainly induce its young 
readers to go through it a second time. With the simple machinery 
of a family in search of health for the eldest son, and the offer of a 
cruise in a yacht by a gallant uncle R. N., some variety of good 
society, men and women, boys and girls, is got together, and an old 
soldier and an old sailor add salt, which tells well. In escaping 
from pirates, the Gipsy is wrecked, but all are saved; and, of 
course, certain necessary articles are driven on shore. The adven- 
turous travellers, who bave already had some adventures in Russia, 


| Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, then travel boldly down from the 


| 


although compiled in so loose a style as to be of little permanent | 


value. Before long the events will be written, not selected in masses 


from other writers, sometimes anonymous and frequently unknown, | 


In the mean time they are amc valuable to prove the 
righteousness of all that has happened during the past five years, 
and to prove Mr. Gladstone and (iencral Garibaldi to be heroes of 
truth and of courage. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Campion Court ; a Tale of the Days of the Ejectment Two Hundred 
Years Ago. By EMMAJANE Worsorsk. Virtue Brothers. 
Golden-Hair ; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir LAsceLes 
WRAXALL, Bart, Hight Ilustrations. 8. Low and Co. 


Freaks on the Fells, gic. By BR. M. BauLantyNeE. Illustrated. 
Routledge and Co. : 

The Young Yachtsmen. By ANN“ BowM Nn, With Illustrations, 
Routledge and Co. 

The White Brunswickers. By the Rev, H.C. Apis, M.A. With 


Illustrations. Routledge and Co, ; 2 
Fifiy Famous Women ; their Virtues and Failings, Numerous Wood 
Engravings. Ward and Lock, 


| and fall into their old companion’s power, when va 


north of Lapland, where they are wrecked, and finally turn up safe 


| at home, with husbands and wives for everybody, and much good 


done to all. The descriptions of life in “high latitudes” should be 
heartily welcomed by ioe Se who would find Baring Gould 
dull and a great part of Lord Dufferin incomprehensible. There are 
touches of botany, plenty of sporting, and terrible dangers of all 
kinds. There are nice girls to talk to all the way, and many of the 
people have just as much character as their brothers and sisters 
who appear in three volumes, and without the animated pictures 


| which adorn “The Young Yachtsmen.” 


The Rev. H. C. Adams is well known as author of “ Tales of 
Charlton School” and “Schoolboy Honour,” books calculated to 
turn boys into gentlemen through incidents which lead te a little 
grave talk, instead of punishment, from the great above them. His 
new book, “ The White Brunswickers ; or, Reminiscences of School- 
boy Life,” is of the same kind, and in no way inferior to its pre- 
decessors, although somewhat grim in the way in which the inci- 
dents are made to serve the turn of morality. For instance, in the 
story itself, one boy actually dies—dies in consequence of 
“bullying ;” and, in an incidental story told, a boy dies most hor- 
ribly through the same cause, Also, in ‘ The White Brunswickers,” 
two black sheep of the school, who have tortured the young son of 
a Mohammedan Rajah, become officers in the late Company's service 
are killed under 
circumstances too terrible to be mentioned. ‘The old story of 
“Tommy and Harry” is better morality. To be killed by a lion is 
one kind of punishment, if it can be admitted to be punishment at 
all; but to show up revenge as a punishment is quite without the 
pale of Christianity. Perhaps the majority of parents and 


| pedagogues teach how punishment comes from another quarter, 


This serious question we may safely leave for the present, admitting 
that Mr, Adams has written a readable and good book, which boys 


| willlike. Schoolboy honour” is largely involved in it, and all 
that leads to the excellent precepts given will be appreciated 
| by boys in reality. The various stories, all connected, which make 


The literature which compliments the decline and commence- 


ment of the year always has amongst it a good proportion designed 
for tastes not as yet romantic nor philosopbical—not intended to 
lift readers far out of themselves by intensity of interest in others, 
nor yet to make them careless of humanity through the medium of 
abstruse disquisition. In brief, it is literature for young people, 


| and the Lesson of their Lives,” does not give his name. 


and should be calculated to interest and instruct, and to teach those | 
many things requisite for the proper placing of the mind in the | 
world, which cannot possibly be learned from any amount of | 


ordinary school-bocks. It is evident, therefore, that such literature 
should be glanced at by others than the precise class of readers for 
whom it is written. To a great extent, parents may make their 
children what they please—at least, fora time ; for it will be re- 
membered that the students of Mrs. Trimmer soon ceased to be 
trim ; and in the present days the juvenile admirers of Captain Mayne 
Reid are not likely to linger over scalps and leave croquet and young 
ladies alone, and which, by-the-way, would be flying in the face of 
the Captain's pen-and-ink. 

This season we have with all due gravity inspected the new crop 
of junior literature, and find it, without doubt, above the average. 
First, there is Miss Worboise’s ‘ Campion Court : a Tale of the Days 
of the Ejectment Two Hundred Years Ago.” This is a decided 
advance on the former stories, “The Lillingstones,” ‘ Lottie 
Lonsdale,” &c. It has historic and domestic interest, and gives a 
fair, lifelike view of the first few years of the Restoration. But it 
is only fair to explain at once that Miss Worboise has a bias of 


opinion in favour of the Puritans, which does not, indeed, interfere | 


with the truth of her historical pages, but might operate as a one- 
sided argument on an undisciplined mind. Now, it will not 
do for the young ladies and gentlemen of England to grow up 
like Irish Judges, and wish to hear only one side of the 
question, for fear of being puzzled. And co readers are requested to 


up the volume are well sketched, with a knowledge of boys’ cha- 
racter and psychical interest which are artistic and valuable. The 
illustrations are unusually literal for everyday life, although the 
drawback may, paradoxically, be held as excuse for the literalneas. 
The writer of “ Fifty Famous Women—their Virtues and Failings, 
e 
book is here classed with junior literature, on the assumption that 
oung people require something less erudite than their kindred of 
arger growth, Here they have got it. The book appears to have 
been an accident. Fifty women—or, by-the-way, only forty-seven— 
have not been selected, but have been taken at random ; and brief 
eketches of the most desultory description given, without an 
attempt at arrangement, Such characters as Lady Rachel Russell, 


| Lucy Hutchinson, and Mdme. Lavalette, receive as much attention 


as could be expected; but the majority read like a collection of 
newspaper anecdotes, and answer no purpose of biography. The 


| sins of commission and of omission occur grandly: that might 


' almost be assumed, 


remember that, with all his faults, Charles II, was merry, that he | 


“never said a foolish thing,” and that amongst his sayings there is 
the famous “ Let not poor Nelly starve.” “Campion Court” is an 


excellent story. Sir Anthony Mordaunt, a stanch old Puritan, is | 


at his place in the West when newa comes of the death of the Pro- 
tector. Speedily follows the Restoration, and, notably, the Non- 


soon in fall play. The virtuous nonconforming pastor is protected 
in the secret chambers, and the rough Royalist Guards who seck 
him are discomfited. Sir Anthony's eldest daughter, Amabel, 
marries Ralph Burlington, who after a time becomes enamoured of 
the gaities of the Court and makes his wife miserable. Muriel, the 
youngest daughter, marries another nonconforming Curate, and 
when he is cast into Newgate, and Muriel goes up to London to 
plead his release from the King, that merry ffonarch actually, with 
the assistance of Ralph Burlington, manages to have her conveyed 
to one of his own private palaces—the wicked man! On such 
material is the book founded. Far be it from usto betray the varied 
fortunes of the various characters. Of course the Plague is called 
in, and, finally, there is just a flash of the Fire. ‘Campion Court” 
will be read with great interest, 

The Nonconformist ejectment, two hundred years ago, of Miss 
Worboise, naturally leads to Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s new story for 
youth, “Golden-Hair: A Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers.” This isa 
clever mingling of the fortunes of red skins and white, with the 
Cooper-like truthfulness of showing that all is not gold on either 
side, whether it glitters or not. It should be read carefully, and 
deserves such attention. Golden-Hair, to begin with, is not'a girl, 
but a fine young Anglo-Dane; and he and an elder companion are 
always going about doing good service with their rifles and canocs to 
the oppressed ; always being in great danger, and always escaping it. 
There are two English girls, or rather French, or half of each; bat 
the chief beauty of the story is the Indian girl, Hih-lah-dih, “The 

} Of couree, she saves Golden-Hair's life; and he 
marries, as do many more. But poor Hih-lah-dih puts an end to 
her misery—her love for Golden-Hair himself. Many historical 
characters, rather shadowy to most readers, find place in this 
volame. Bat what with history, historical characters, Indian names 
and Indian translations, together with a marvellous rapidity of inci- 
dent, the utmost attention to the story is indispensable. “But the 
reader must not be denied the pleasure of turning his glance upon 
ieee a nk -eronig engravings, 

r. R. M. antyne issues two stories in one volu 
“Freaks on the Fells; or, Three Months’ Rustication,” at Why 
I did not become a Bailor.” The “Freaks on the Fells” is the 
account of a three months’ tour in the Highlands, made by a City 
merchant, Mr. John Mudberrs, and his family, They are a hearty, 
amiable set of people, and upon the whole enjoy the fun, There 
are no Indians, bears, nor tigers ; but John Muaberry joins in every 
porsible sport, together with all his family, and Mr. Leech’s inimit- 
able Mr. Briggs himself could not encounter more accidents and 
aonoyances, But these are always of a most ludicrous kind, and 


f ) i | by placing the remains of the seven general offi ti 
conformity Act, and the usual machinery of stories of the period is | fi 5 ecoed anier the 


But it is impossible to pass over the very small 
talk of moralising which pervades some of the sketches, or the care- 
lessness as regards dates which characterises all. The book is weak, 
and will answer none but a weak purpose. 


FUNERAL CEREMONY IN THE CRIMEA, 

Ar the Congress held at Paris, after the close of the war in the Crimea 
the cemeteries and burial-places of the Allied Army were placed under the 
protection of the Russian Government ; and on the proposition of the French 
Minister for War, and by order of the Emperor of the Frencli, arrangements 
were made to unite on one spot all the French tombs scattered under the 
walls of Sebastopol. The ground granted by the Russian Government for 
this purpose was that on which the head-quarters of the French army were 
situated. It is of square shape, about two acres and a half in extent, and is 
surrounded by a stoue wall, All branches of the French army have a special 
funeral monument within this inclosure, and each individual inscription 
connected with the isolated graves around has been carefully removed to the 
new cemetery. In the centre of the inclosure rises a mausoleum specially 
destined to receive the mortal remains of Generals Brunet, Breton, De 
Lavarande, De Pontevi:s, Rivet, De Saint-Pol, and Perrin de Jonquiéres. 
The bodies of Generals Bizot, Mayran, De Lourmel, and De Marolles were 
removed to France during the war. 

On the morning of the 25th of October last the ceremony was inaugurated 

in the 


tomb destined for their reception, which was effected under the superin- 
tendence of a captain of engineers who had charge of the works connected 
with the cemetery. The coffins, covered with black velvet, and each bear- 
ing a white cross, were conveyed on carriages to within a few hundred 
yards of the entrance, where the garrison of Sebastopol, the third battalion 
of the Grand Duke Michael's regiment, commanded by Colonel Janofsky, 
was drawn up under arms, ice-Admiral Kislinsky, the Governor of 
Sebastopol, with many Russian naval and military officers and a great num- 
ber of inhabitants, were present to witness the ceremony and pay the last 
honours to the mortal remains of the gallant generals. At ten o'clock, a 
Roman Catholic priest from Simpheropol, who hed arrived te conduct 
the ee portion of the ceremony, commenced the chant for 
the dead. The troops presented arms, while the band played 
a funeral hymn, and the Russian colour was lowered as a salute 
to the bodies of the brave generals, When the signal for de- 
parture was given, some Russian officers advanced to bear the coffins, 
two or three companies of the troops formed a double line, while the battalion 
formed in columns of companies. The procession then set out towards the 
cemetery, the Vice-Admiral walking immediately after the last funeral car. 
As soon as the office for the dead had been recited, and before the coffins were 
lowered into the vault of the central monument, the priest blessed the 
ground, where, for the future, will repose the ashes of the French 
generals, officers, non-commissioned officers, and private soldiers who 
fell before the walls of the beleaguered city, Then the battalion fired 
a parting volley over the tomb, whilet the drums beat to arms, and 
thus was paid the last homage of respect due to brave men who had died in 
arms. The removal of the remains of the French soldiers was then 

with, and without delay all were consigned to their last resting-place within 
the sacred inclosure. The care of the cemetery is confided to a retired 
French captain. The Russian Governor-General lent every assistance in his 
power to forward the completion of the works, and thus showed his sympath, 
with the sentiment which had actuated the French Government in the tack 
it Lt gpa and his desire to carry out the wishes of the Russian 
autho. b 


BRIGANDAGE IN RomME,—An Irish abbé, who had arrived by railway in 
Rome, went into a café at the station to a some refreshment. Wish 
afterwards to proceed to the pega he applied for a guide. A man presen’ 
himself who spoke a few words in English, and they started together. I A 
however, of taking the abbé to the college, the fellow led him into the Strada 
Macao, where two other men joined tl The abbé was immediately at- 
tacked by the three, robbed of all he possessed, and also received two violent 
blows in the face, which knocked out two of his teeth. 

MR. COX AND HIs CONSTITUENTS.—Mr, Cox, M.P., addressed a very 
Jarge number of his constituents, in the Agricultural Hall, on Tuesday 
evening. He reviewed the of the last Session of Parliament. He 
made special allusion to the course he pursued in reference to Mr. Stanafeld. 


| He said he had taken that course—not believing the charges against Mr. 


Stansfeld to be true—in order to enable that gentleman to give a full ex- 
planation. In doing so he did but carry out the wishes of Mr. S:ansfeld 
himself. A number of electors, however, seemed to be much diseatistied 
with the conduct of the hon, gentleman in that affair. At the conclusion of 
the hon. gentleman's speech, a vote of cunfidence in him was propecd, and, 
afver eome diecuttion, agreed to by a larg: maj>rity, 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


MY UNCLE THE BANDIT. 
Ll. 


My uncle, I must tell the reader to begin with, was an honest, 
unpretending citizen, of simple manners and easy-going disposition, | 
A bachelor, and enjoying an independent fortune, he had no 
ambition, and esteemed nothing so highly as a quiet, regulated life. 
Gifted with a pacitic temperament, he was at a loss to vnderstand 
what mysterious influence induced the different nations of the earth 
occasionally to cut each others’ throats, and for what motives | 

rinces were continually wishing to increase their dominions, He 

would willingly have adopted the views of the Peace Societies or of | 
that excellent Abbé de Saint-Pierre who, as a means of preventing 
European warfare, wished to establish a supreme tribunal, before 
which kings and emperors might solve their difficulties. If my 
uncle’s was a peaceable nature, his thirst after adventure was slight 
in proportion, and the chimney-corner had for him irresistible | 
attractions. His travelling experiences were contined to an ccca- 
sional journey from the little town in which he resided to the chief 
one of his depaitment, and this sufficed his sedentary tastes. Had 
the discovery of a new world been proposed to him, and had it been 
necessary for this purpose to have gone beyond the radius of | 
eignteen miles, he wo d obstinately have refused the fame of such 
an enterprise. I will not say by what unforeseen circumstances my 
worthy uncle was led to Rome, on a visit to his nephew Cornelius, 
a young painter of the French school, sent there to study by the 
Academy : it will be enough to say that he went thither with | 
extreme repugnance and forced by an imperious necessity, At 
Rome Cornelius performed the part of an attentive cicerone to my 
uncle, and pointed out to him the most remarkable monuments of 
antiquity, which but slightly interested my respectable relation ; for, 
as he afterwards told us, he saw in them ruins of a much less imposing 
character than the Byzantine steeple of his native place. What- | 
ever may have been the cause, and afier a system of diplomacy 
reflecting the ee honour on Cornelius, my uncle, one fine 
evening, allowed himself to be conducted to Naples, a little against | 
his will, it is true, for on quitting the city of the Ciwsars, the 
worthy man had in view but a short excursion in the neighbour- | 
hood ; great, therefore, was his astonishment on awaking to learn 
he was in the capital of Calabria, But the thing was done, 
and the only choice left was to submit with a good grace. My 
uncle consequently resigned himself and bowed his head before the 
capwiciousness of his nephew. Ah, if he could only have foreseen 
at*this moment the romantic adventures in store for him ! 

aples at this period was completely engrossed by the exploits of 
a bandit named Tiepolo, who, at the head of a numerous troop, 
unmercifuily pillaged those travellers that chance or postillions 
brought in is way. The authorities, as a means of repression, had 
imagined notbing better than setting a price on his head ; but no 
one cared to go and take it, and the robberies continued with a hope- 


| his lips. 


| 
less regularity. | 


My uncle’s hostess, the Signora Teresita, nourished a particular 
hatred against Tiepolo. 
reproach him with, she detested him in anticipation of the evil he | 
might one day or other cause her. This system of argument did 
not admit of dispute, as my uncle very judiciously observed. 
Teresita’s son, Beppo, was as hard as his mother on the bandit chief, 
with this difference, that he pretended to have been his victim. 
Intelligent, his eyes bright and full of fire, with features displaying 
a strange mixture of cunning and energy, anda tall and well-knit 
figure, he perfectly 
men Masaniello. He did not reside with his mother, but devoted 
himeelf to trading with the neighbouring islands. My uncle and 


smuggling. 
made always after nightfall, the presents he loaded his mother 
with, and a thousand circumstances of a similar na'ure, contributed 
to give strength to these suppositions. As to Teresita, she was 
ignorant of Beppo's calling, or else she played her part like a 
finished actress; for the praises she lavished on Ler son were inex- 
haustible. According to her account he was a model of honesty 
and virtue. She did not love him, she adored him, 


Il. 


It was now fifteen days since the arrival of our travellers, who | 
“a fine view, but diflicult to render.” 


had successively visited Portici, Vesuvius, Herculaneum, the Posi- 
lippo, Solfatura—in a word, all that Naples and its neighbourhood 
possesses of interest—when all at once Cornelius manifested a desire 
to go to Caserta. 


‘o sooner was this made known than wy uncle, willing or not, | 


was obliged to 
He certuinl 
put a seal on his lips by telling him that in the vicinity of Caserta 
were the ruins of Capua—acity much too famous to allow of my 
uncle not seeing all that remained of it, The journey was therefore | 


resolved on. 
‘At this news Teresita gave vent to loud lamentations. To trust 


ive way to it. 


azarded some few timid objections ; but Cornelius | 


Though she had nothing personal to | 


realised the historical type of his famouscountry- | 


| him’ approach Cornelius and peer inquisitively over the artist's 


one'sself in the mountains was, said she, to rush deliberately into | 
Tiepolo’s power ; and, besides, the road to Caserta passed through 
his domains. Her guests would never think of being so imprn- 
dent; she would never consent to it. In short, the worthy matron 
employed the most persuasive eloquence. She did not, however, | 
succeed in changing her guests’ resolution. 

In the main, my uncle was sincerely of her opinion; but his 
dignity would not allow him to confess that he feared an Italian 
bandit, He even treated Teresita’s terrors with a smile of contempt 
quite martial in character, Should he dare show himself, Tiepolo 
would have to maintain a bold front. 

However, as a measure of precaution, my uncle thought it right 
to hire a special conveyance, and to leave Naples at an early hour, 
go as to arrive at Caserta before night. In this way they would 
have nothing to dread from Tiepolo’s band, who seldom dared to 
make an attack in the open day. 

These matters being srranged, a day was fixed, and at the hour 
agreed upon a carriage called for our travellers. This calesso, as 
its proprietor pompously designated it, brought to mind, from its | 
antiquated appearance and massive incongruity of form, recollections 
of another age. It was a box and not a carriage. My uncle made | 
a remark to this effect, while installing himself as best he could in | 
a corner of the said box, having Cornelius facing him. The | 
vetturino, or driver, then closed the lid, promising to loge no time in | 
reaching Caserta. He climbed to his seat, and the equipage heaved | 
and tossed, drawn by two restive mules, who, at the moment of 
starting, thought fit to have a dispute with each other. These 
deplorable animals were, it seemed, to be the cause of my uncle's 
misfortunes. : : Se: 

‘The driver passed the first hour of the journey in quieting them. 
He expostulated with them in the most serious manner, occasionally 
interlarding his discourse with a cut from the whip, which did not 
fail to increase the team’s bad humour. , 

For all that, the first portion of the journey was got over without 
any incident worthy of note. Caserta was but three leagues distant, 
when the perverse mules suddenly started off, with the bit between | 
their teeth. ; 

The road at this spot was a steep descent, with such nnmerous 
sharp and narrow turnings, that the carriage at cach moment seemed 
as though it would be shattered to pieces aga'nst the rocks or else 
dashed over the precipice. , . 

The poor vetturino vainly endeavoured to check his mules ; his | 
cries of despair, far from staying their mad career, added to their | 
speed. At length the best thing that could happen came to pass. 
At one of the bends in the road the carriage was hurled against a 
rock with such force that it flew to pieces. 

The two travellers rose safe and sound from amongst the frag- 
ments ; the driver himself received but a few bruises, and the mules, | 
as if they only awaited this finale, came to @ quict stop beside the 


| at his nephew's work, but he wished to ewploy that eternal means 


| take to reach the highway. 


I , "1 1 Chance overheard me ?” 
Cormelius soon suspected him of having no other pursuits than | 
His occasionally mysterious ways, his rare visits, | 
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mutilated equipage. The coachman smote his breast over the ruins | 
of this once-splendid vehicle. 

My uncle, not wanting in a certain amount of philosophy, ad- 

dressed to him a few words of seasonable consolation, and judiciously 
observed that the antiquity of the carriage would have cansed 
it, at some not far-distant day, to have crumbled to dust of its 
own accord, like the fossil remains of animals discovered by savants 
in be bowels of the earth, and which the lightest touch reduces to 
powder, 
_ My uncle left the vetturino but slightly convinced by this reason- | 
ing, and prepared bravely to reach Caserta on foot, which, as we | 
have already remarked, was not very far from the scene of the 
catastrophe, 

Cornelius did not greatly lament the accident. It permitted him 
to admire in detail the picturesque beauties of the country, and, at 
need, to transfer them to his sketch-book. lp to the present moment, 
then, there was no great mischief done. | 

The road bordered a hill and displayed to the eye the admirable | 
perspective of the country sung by Virgil in his “Georgics ;” and | 


| so fertile is it that in our own time it still rejoices in the name of | 
| 


Campagna Felice. 

The sky was of a transparent blue, and the sun, gradually sinking | 
to the sea, left behind it a long and briiliant train of light. The | 
distant horizon seemed like a veil of fire, on which stood ont, in bold | 
relief, rustic villages, smiling plains, droves of cattle returning to 
their stalls, and, in the background, Mount Vesuvius. 

It was a delicious view, almost one of enchantment ; and Cornelius, 
as a matter of course, was transported with admiration. In a fit of 
enthusiasm, he took to climbing the rocks, so as to give additional 
breadth to the already majestic proportions of the landscape. 

My uncle unwillingly followed, endeavouring to imbue himeelf 
with the poetical sentiments of his nephew, but could not realise 
them. The poor man _perspired from every pore, and threw 
despairing Jooks at Cornelius, who, heedless of his companion's dis- 
tressing groans, was gradually increasing the distance between him 
and the road to Caserta. 

The two tourists did not come to a pause until they reached an 
elevated platform, whence the eye could embrace a magnificent 
scene, and well worthy of a painter's palette, 

Once there, Cornelius prepared his brushes, spread his colours, 
opened his sketch-book, and quickly commenced to draw, leaving my 
uncle plunged in anything but a pleasing reverie. 

In fact, spite of the surrounding beauties, my uncle's attention 
was fixed on but one circumstance—namely, that he was in the 
midst of mountains, and in an entizely deserted spot. Souvenirs of 
Tiepolo naturally awoke within him, and he mentally regretted not 
having given way to old Teresita’s counsels, Eventually he contided | 
these reflections to Cornelius. 

“What do you fear?” asked the latter of him, with a smile on 
“Tsit Tiepolo? Faith, he has but to present himself, he 
will be welcome; he would make a first-rate figure for my fore- 
ground.” 

“Oh! if that is all,” said my uncle, simply, “1 can act as a sub- 
stitute for him.” 

“On my word,” added Cornelius, continuing the thread of his 
ideas, “I should not be sorry for the adventure. It would allow me 
to Fo to the world a second edition of Salvator Rosa's famous 
subject.” 

is he finished these words a loud sound was heard caused by stones 
falling into the hollow beneath. 

At this noise my uncle became pale; it is with pain that I avow 
it. But his terror was vastly increased a moment afterwards, when 
he saw emerge from below the platform edge the capacious muzzle 
of a blunderbuss, having in its wake an individual whese costume 
and general appearance was not calculated to inspire confidence, 

“Oh, oh!” said Cornelius to himself on perceiving him, “ has 


The new comer wore the dress of a Calabrian mountaineer—knee- 
breeches, high gaiters, a red sash, and embroidered jacket. He was 
short, but his broad shoulders and well-knit frame gave indication 
of great muscular power, A thick, black beard hid a portion of his 
face, and contributed not a little to give him that rough and tierce 
look characteristic of a mountain people, and which seems to bear 
the impress of the savage nature surrounding them. 

My uncle suspiciously observed the stranger's movements, He saw 
gaged upon. 


shoulder at the sketch he was en 
‘he, bowing to the two travellers ; 


“A fine view, Signori!” said 


“ Yes, very difficult to render,” stammered my uncle, who wished 
to conciliate the stranger. 

“ Do you find my drawing wanting in anything /” asked Cornelius, 
turning towards the unknown, 

“Tt is correct, but cold,” carelessly replied the latter. ‘It is not | 
the warm and luminons esky of Italy. Your sun seems timid and 
miserly of his rays; ours, on the contrary, is bold and prodigal of 
them, It not only lights, it burns, Life, warmth ; that is what 
your picture fails in, Signor.” 

“Yes, that is positively what is wanting in his picture,” repeated 
my uncle, with an air of conviction that did more honour to his 
diplomacy than to his knowledge of painting. For we must do the 
worthy man the justice of saying that he had not even cast a glance 


of seduction which is almost always successful — flattery. 

While Cornelius discussed the value of his opponent's reasoning, 
my uncle was lost in a mass of suppositions touching his identity. 

Who could this strange individual be, who, under a common garb, 
expressed himself so learnedly and explained his thoughts with 
such eloquence? A bandit? At least, my uncle feared as much, 
and I unwillingly make the acknowledgement. The horrid _blun- 
derbuss gave an unpleasant turn to his reflection ; but yet it did not 
seem feasible that a bandit should amuse himeelf by giving a lesson 
in drawing and a jug, Poqperee at some hundreds of feet above 
the level of the sea. is peculiarity in a brigand was a source of 
great embarrassment to my uncle. 

An idea suddenly illuminated his brain and cleared the clouds 
from his face, From one inference to another he had come to the 
conclusion that the stranger was a chamois-hunter, It clearly 
occurred to him, at the present moment, that a large number of 
mountaineers lived but by this productive chase ; and he marveled 
greatly at his simplicity in not having sooner classed the unknown 
amongst that interesting category. 

In this way everything was explain { 
blunderbuss was purely inoffensive. Thus, like all those of gentle 
manners and pacific temperament, between two hypotheses, he 
hastened to adopt, and adopt unreservedly, the one that harmonised 
the most with his disposition. f 

In my uncle’s eyes, then, the unknown was simply a hunter, who, 
like all Italians, possessed an instinctive taste for the beautiful | 
in art. Strong in this ingenion 


ed, aud the part played by the 


3 discovery, my uncle passed from a 
condition of fear to one of the most absolute confidence. 

In the meanwhile night was gradual'y closing in, and it became 
necessary to think of gaining Caserta, if they did not desire to sleep 
with the sky for a covering. Cornelins himself allowed the necessity | 
of this, but he was greatly perplexed at the moment of starting. 
Surrounded by rocks and bramb'es, he no longer knew which path to | 
My uncle ves etill less cognisant of | 


their whereabouts. : 
Fortunately, the unknown came kindly 
offered to serve them as guide. Living, 


te their assistance, and 
as ke told them, in the 


| neighbourhood of Caserta, he would take them a short cut across 


the mountains, decreasing the distance by at leaet one half, | 

Our travellers accepted this offer, my uncle with eagerness, | 
Cornelius with curiosity, for, not knowiug what opinion to entertain | 
of his Aristarchus, he was by no means sorry to form closer 
acquaintance with him, ; 

‘All three set out then, and my uncle, to be agreeable to his new | 
compyrion, started a discussion touching the induenve of chamois | 
skins on the trade of Napics, During halt an hour he sung the | 
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happy existence of thosa hardy men, who, disclaiming perilss 
followed their prey to the edge of precipices or to the top of the 
mos’ lofty pinnacles. To all which the mountaineer quie'ly replied 
that this kind of existence was probably an enviable one; still, he 
had never felt the slightest inclination to indulge in it. é 
Lot's wife changed to a pillar of salt must have felt less surprise 
than did my uncle at this unexpected declaration. He was not a 
chamois-hunter! Whatthen? And at this question the innocent 
soul of my unc’e was plunged in an ocean of painful perptexities, 


Ns 


In the mean time Cornelius and the unknown conversed with 
warmth on Italian art and its great schools, Cornelius was 
astounded wh-n he heard his companion narrate the histories of the 
most famous mastersof Naples and Florence and express opinions on 
many of them that gave evidence of an enlightened taste. 

Overwhelmed with astonishment, the youth was about asking the 
secret of the strange contradiction existing between the roughness 
of his costume and the elevation of his ideas, when they arrived in 
a deep and narrow defile, on one of the declivities of which 
appeared and disappeared by turn in the darkness numerous lights. 

At the same moment a human form stood out from behind the 
angle of a rock, and the dark muzzle of a carbine was presented in 
the direction of iny uncle, who, terrified beyond measure, staggered 
like a drunken man, and clutched Cornelius by the arm. 

An imperious, “ Who goes there ’ ” closely followed this aggressive 
demonstration. 

My uncle thought his Jast hour had come; but the stranger 
pee a mysterious sign, and the sinister apparition vanished in the 
gloom. 

Cornelius turned towards his strange companion, who, with 
admirable coolness, took up the conversation at the point where 
it had been interrupted; then, noticing the absent manner of 
Cornelius, 

“Your thoughts are of the Mountain King: am I not right?” he 
asked, smilingly. 

“Of Tiepolo? Faith, Signor, I will not deny it. Besides, you 
will allow that the place is well chosen for the occupation.” 

“ Truly, yes,” replied the Italian, “I allow it with all my heart. 
And,” added he, “ are they still engaged at Naples in weaving the 
rope that is to hang this formidable personage?” 

“I fancy they work but little at it.” 

“And I am sure they do not work at all,” cried my uncle, loudly. 

“On what do you found this certainty?” asked the stranger. 

“Why, on the fear that he inspires. And then, between our- 
selves, he cannot be so black as popular credulity would have us 
believe: evil is always exaggerated,” 

“It is probable,” added Cornelius; “ in any case I should be 
curious to see this extraordinary man, who makes an entire province 
tremble.” 

Cornelius had his reasons for speaking thus ; in fact, hardly had 
he finished these words, when he was met by a most courteous 
reply. 

“am happy, Signor, to be useful to you in being able to gratify 
one of your desires, I shall have the honour of introducing you to 
our captain.” 

My uncle stifled a cry of terror, 

“ Gentlemen,” said the brigand, “yon are my prisoners. I have 
treated you with the respect due to artists, A painter myself in my 
leisure moments, I profess the greatest esteem for my brothers in art, 
and it is a pleasure for me to meet them on the mountains,” 

Cornelius bowed. My uncle's knees bent under him. 

A turn in the defile disclosed to their view an old ruined castle. 
The bandit gave a signal, a small door creaked on its hinges, 
and all three entered a sutliciently spacious courtyard, at the 
extremity of which rose an immense pile of building, From the 
loopholed windows came confused sounds of many voices, clinking 
of glasses, and songs, the wild melodies of which appeared at that 
hour of the night to partake of the supernatural. 

“T think,” said Cornelius to my uncle, ‘that the time has come 
for me to look after my pencils,” 

© And I my purse,” replied my uncle, in undiaguised trepidation, 


(To be continued. ) 


AS Evirontan SUATEMENT.—The Geelong Chronicle, heretofore a bi- 
weekly publication, is to be reduced to a weekly iesue. The editor gives the 
following very sufficient reasous for this prudential limitation of his pub- 
lishing liabilities :—* Because a large number of subscribers never pay at 
all, Because many of them pay once in two or three years, while the pro- 
prietor pays every Saturday (when he has the money). Because many of 
the auctioneers state their clients ave too poor to advertise in more than one 
paper, and the proprietor is too poor to advertise gratis. Because the 
farmers, who have been always, and still are, our fast friends, have, by @ 
visitation of Providence, become too poor to encourage literature this present 
winter, Because the squatters say we go in for the people who eat their beef 
avd mutton, and not for those who buy wool, and that in consequence the 
Chronicle is unworthy of their support—the logic of which reason it is very 
lard to discover. Because the legislature imposes a tax on the conveyance 
of newspapers through the post, which presses very hardly on the proprietor, 
he not only losing the papers of bis non-paying country subscribers, but 
having to pay for the privilege into the bargain, Because the roads are £0 
bad that it is impossible to reach many subecribers during the winter ; and 
often when, after muc’ tribulation and many boggings, ‘ our collector * does 
succeed in so doing, he is very politely told to ‘call again next year.’ 
Because a general apathy pervades the entire district, the people seeming to 
have made up their minds that to battle with monopoly and class legis- 
lation is to engage in a hopeless struggle against might, the consequences 
being that the farmer leaves his land watilled, the small capitalists cross the 
Murray River, the lerger ones go to Queensland or New Zealand, the shop- 
keepers take refuge in the Insolvent Court, and the labourer feeds himself, 
witn his family at the public soup-kitchen—they are ali too poor to pay for 
@ newspaper, and almost too wretched to real one. Because the proprietor 
of the Geelony Chronicle is of opinion that every newspaper should be 
thoroughly independent, and that when it ceases to be independent it 
becomes a public nuisance rather than @ public benefit, and the editor 
becomes a mere puppet in the hands of the proprietor, who pulls the strings, 
*cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd,’ powerful for evil, powerless for good.” 

DR. LANKESTER ON THE BANTING SYSTEM.—There is one result of 
diet that is at the present day exciting a large amount of public interest, 
and that is the tendency of the adipose tissue to become developed to such an 
extent as to in'erfere with freedom of motion and other healthful actions of 
the system. The tendency to deporit fat is undoubtedly a peculiarity of 
some individuals of the human race, as well as of whole races of the lower 
animals. The breeds of sheep, pigs, and oxen that fatten fastest are most 
valued for the meat market. This property more often depends on a power 
of consuming large quantities of heat-giving fords than on any other state 
of the system. It is generally, therefore, a very easy thing to reduce 
corpulent persons by restraining them in the indulgence of heat-giving 
foods, Eat vo butter at breakfast and no bread at dinner is a recipe which, 
when scrupulously followed out, I have generally found act favourably on 
stout persons. An intelligent apprehension of the general facts I have 
mentioned will enable persons of a little energy to reduce themselves when 
and as much as they please, It is, however, a dangerous practice to attempt 
to reduce corpulent persons by empirical means. Strong exercise, sweating, 
vinegar, solution of potash, and abstinence from all kinds of heat- 
riving food, are alike dangerous, and must sooner or Jater end in 
disease or some fatal catastrophe. On the subject of reducing cor- 
pulence Mr. William Banting has given an instructive and amusing 
account of his own experience in a letter which he has published. 
‘Although not very corpulent, the adipose tissue had collected in those parts 
of the body which interfered with the circulation, and in the course of a few 
weeks, by discontinuing a most injudicious and unlimited dietary for one 
which his medical man had the great judgment to prescribe by weight, he 
coon lost bis fat and the inconveniences that attended its presence. It would, 
however, be highly injudicious for any person, unless placed under the same 
circumstances, to follow Mr. Bauting’s couree of diet. The diet he pur- 
ened—for everyone who knows anything about diet must hope he is not still 
it—is objectionable from many puints of view. Thus, excepting 
1 ongst fish and pork amongst meats is fanciful. Salmon con- 
less fat than iaany fish, and lean pork is not so fattening as fat 
muiton. The exclusion of milk from the dict is also objectionable, as milk 
conveys, in the most digestible form, nutritive matter to the system. Again, 
the exclusion of potatoes from the diet is @ great mistake, as they contain 
mineral eletnents that arc not so abundantly supplicd from other sources. 
Why champagne and port are excluded from the wines, whilst sherry avd 
mederia are admitted, would puzzle those who looked at the dietary from ita 
antipinguidacious point of view. There is no reasou in excluding beer if 
ten or twelve ounces of wine be allowed. Provided a man be not of active 
habits, @ dietary like this might quickiy plunge in which 
those cf corpalence are a mere trifla,—Hoy ular Scie 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR, JOHN 
WATKINS, F.RC.S. 


THE bust of Mr, John Watkins, F.R.C.S., an 
Engraving of which we this week publish, was 
presented to that gentleman by a large number 
of patients and friends at a dinner which took 

lace at Radley’s Hotel on the 17th instant. 

r. Watkins has been extraordinarily successful 
in the treatment of rheumatic and neuralgic 
affections, and is a man of great benevolence, 
One of his most wonderful cures was that of a 
wretched cripple, whom some of our older 
readers may perhaps remember as crawling about 
the streets on all fours some thirty years ago. 
His progression was aided by two pieces of wood, 
something like the backs of scrubbing-brushes, 
It was upon this miserable object that Mr, 
Watkins exercised one of his earliest and most 
successful experiments, bringing him ultimately 
to the condition of an erect and able-bodied man, 
whose sole defect was that of a slight “kink” 
in the spine, discoverable only upon surgical 
examination, 

The bust, which has been sculptured by Mr. 
William Davis, a young Welsh artist of great 
promise, isa remarkably clever performance, On 
the occasion of the presentation of the bust there 
were about a hundred gentlemen, including 
several names well known in literature, assem- 
bled—Mr. Bassett Smith presiding—who, in his 
speech in presenting the bust, said that the meet- 
ing had been called together to do honour to Mr. 
Watkins, a gentleman whom he had had the 
honour of knowing about ten years, and he could 
testify, and he belleved all present could testify, 
to his extreme excellence of character, to his 
great skill as a medical man, and (what was not 
very common in his profession) to his disregard 
of fees and of personal danger. The same 
wise Providence who had adorned this world 
with so many beauties and made it so well 
worth living in, had also, while giving a 
desire for life, ordained that occasions of 
sickness and troubles should attend everyone now 
and then, andthe man who in time of trials and 
suffering came forward to aid with that humanity, 
that benevolence. and, before all, with that skill 
which their friend Mr. Watkins had always 
shown, was aman worthy of the highest honour. 
Although not belonging to the medical pro- 
fession himself, still he had had some experience in 
it, and he could say that he never yet met witha 
medical man who was worthy of being put in com- 
petition with their friend Mr, Watkins, more par- 
ticularly with regard to that goodness of heart 
which he had always manifested and that pecu- 
liar skill which he had so extensively made use of. 
The chairman then proceeded to explain the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the gathering that 
evening; and on behalf of all who had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Watkins, he begged to 
tender to him their heartfelt thanks forall he had 
done for them, and asked him accept the bust as 
a token of their gratitude. The chairman theo 
sroposed a toast to the health of Mr. Watkins wishing him long 
fife and all the honours he deserved, which was responded to in a 
most enthusiastic manner. 

The bust, which is in marble, and is quite a lifelike representation 
of Mr. Watkins, was then uncovered amid loud cheers, It bore the 
following inscription in Latin and English :-— 

To John Watkins, 
The healed to the healer. 

Mr. Watkins, who on rising was received with long-continued 
cheers, in responding to the toast, said the honour they had done 
him that evening exceeded in kindness anything that had before 
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BUST OF MR, JOHN WATKINS, F.R.C.S.—(wW, DAVIS, SCULPTOR ) 


been extended towards him, and he should look upon that as the 
happiest occasion of his life, from which he should take a new 
standard; and that was, to increase his exertions tenfold 
if ora As an humble member of the medical profession, 
he looked upon himself as one who had simply done his duty ; 
and he could only say that he was fully determined to carry forward 
the same principles upon which he had hitherto acted, and do his | 
utmost to help the afflicted in their sorrows. The token of kindness | 
and attention which they were pleased to present to him that evening | 
was, he considered, one of the highest honours that possibly any man 
could look forward to; indeed, it was in itself a thing worth living for 


and it was one which would encourage him to 
carry ont the principle which he had adopted, and 
for which they had so highly honoured him. 
He begged, therefore, to thank them for this act 
vd their kindness—indeed, he might say the'r 
ove, 
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THE GOVERNMENT POWDER- 
MAGAZINES AT PORTSMOUTH. 

THE late fearful catastrophe at Erith having 
attracted a considerable share of public attention 
to the subject of the Government powder-maga- 
zines, the accompanying Engravings, relating to 
the storage of powder at Portsmouth, with 
which we have been favoured by a correspondent 
will be interesting to our readers, 

The first Engraving shows the operatson 
of unloading a powder-cart. The barrels 
are being carefully uncovered, one by one, and 
carried into the magazine singly, under the di- 
rection of a master-gunner, while an escort of 
armed pang dr stand around. 

Our next Illustration represents the process of 
stowing the powder, which is also effected with 
the greatest caution, the artillerymen working in 
canvas smocks and trowsers and magazine slip- 
pers, and the floor being covered with cloths, to 
avoid the slightest chance of a spark being 
created by friction, 

We also give an Engraving of the magazines at 
the Gun Wharf, Portsmouth, which were lately 
mentioned in the 7imes as being unsafe, from their 
proximity to a boiler. We can state, on good 
authority, that this assertion of the Times’ corre- 
spondent is erroneous. The magazines in ques- 
tion are filled with shell, each shell being (with 
regard to the safety of the powder it contains) a 
small magazine in itself. These are carefully 
packed in boxes, the walls of each building are 
bombproof, and the magazines themselves, as 
will be seen by the Engraving, some five-and- 
thirty or forty yards from the boiler, with 
three other buildings intervening, so that the in- 
habitants of Portsmouth need feel little appre- 
hension on the score of their safety so far as thece 
magazines are concerned. We likewise give on 
Illustration of the interior of an expence maga- 
zine for the present use of one of the batteries. 
The powder-barrels are seen neatly arranged 
within. At the entrance is a mat, with mago- 
zine slippers, which must be used by all who 
enter. The inner doors are lined with copper, 
and the passage to them is closed by other doors, 
which are not shown in the Engraving. 

We need scarcely add that every care is taken 
with regard to the arrangement of this terrib!. 
engine of destruction. A visit to any Govern- 
ment magazine will speedily reassure those who 
entertain fears on the subject, and will, at the 
same time, be found very interesting. 

In connection with this subject we may state 
that the following regulations, to be observed by 
masters in charge of barges, &c., in the Thames, 
Medway, and Orwell, and canals adjoining, were 
last week issued at Woolwich by order of the Naval Director- 
General of Stores, Captain Caffin, C.B., A.D.C. to her Majesty. 
They set forth that :— ; 

‘« Whenever barges or other craft belonging to or engaged by the 
Military Store oA seinen are employed in conveying gunpowder, 
ammunition, or other combustible stores, the following rules are to 
be observed. With regard to fires or lights on board :— 

“1, No fires are to be lighted on board any barges or craft con- 
veying gunpowder or other combustible stores to any place in the 
river Thames within one mile below Gravesend or in either of the 
canals leading to Aldershott or Weedon ; nor between the Nore and 
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STORING THE POWDER IN A GOVERNMENT MAGAZINE. 


Chatham in the river Medway ; nor within two miles of the Spit or | employed in working the magazines or removing powder 


vuver buoy leading to Harwich harbour. 


“2, When the barge or other craft is one mile below Gravesend, | able articles, and are to wear the dresses to be in future 


from vessels are not to carry knives or othcr objection- | 


and not n-arer than half a mile of any inhabited place or magazine, | provided for their use. The foremen are to see that the magazines 


fires may ke lighted on board for cooking purposes only. 
o barque having powder on board is to remain alongside | take care that a proper supply of hides, wadmiltilts, and mats is in 

the jetty cr wharf of any magazine during the night, nor at any | readiness and use during th 

time (day or night) except when actually employed in the operation 

of embarking or disembarking powder and ammunition, but it is to 

haul off and anchor at a distance of not lees than 900 yards from 

such jetty or wharf if powder is on board, and if empty of not less 


“3, N 


than 400 yards. 


“4, No barge having powder on board is to be left without a 


responsible watchman in charge. 


“5, With regard to the sailing and riding liguts required to be 
carried according to the Admiralty regulations, the usual tinder-box, 
&c, will be us:d for the purpose of str-king a light, and under no 
pretence are lucifer matches to be on board. Smoking on board is 


most strictly prohibited. 


“6, As soon as the barges, dc., have been loaded the hatches are 
to be carefully covered with tarpaulins and battened down, and are 
not to be removed or disturbed until the cargo is ready to be dis- 


charged. 


“7, A powder-flag Foal be kept flying during the time the com- 


bustit le stores are on 


A code of instructions, drawn up for the guidance of the foremen 
and others employed on board the floating magazines off Woolwich, 
has likewise been read and signed by every person engaged there, 
and all persons have been given to understand that the slightest 
breach of the regulations or any dereliction of their ordinary duties 
will be punished with instant dismissal, No person is to enter the 
magazine portion of the ship without changing his shoes for 
the proper slippers provided for the purpose, and the labourers 


are carefully swept with a hair broom after every day's work, and 


e removal of powder. The foremen are 
to be particular in hoisting the “red flag” during the day, and to 
take care that one of the labourers allowed for the protection of 
the ship is constantly on deck keeping a look-out, which duty, 
under the foreman’s directions, is to be performed by the 
labourers alternately. A 6% watch, consisting of one foreman 
and two labourers, is to efficiently kept, one of the latter 
being always on deck. The foreman will visit the watch 
every four hours, and the result is to be entered in a book 
and reported, in the morning, to the military store officer in charge. 
The pumps are to be sounded at least once a day, and care is to be 
taken that the fire-engines and appurtenances are kept clean and in 
perfect working order. No person having the slightest appearance 
of being intoxicated is to be permitted to enter the ship, nor are 
any spirituous liquors to be allowed on board, No fires or lights of 
any kind are to be allowed on board the ship at any time, except 
those at the masthead during the night. The men on watch are 
tothail all boats approaching the ship. 

Colonel Boxer, R.A., Superintendent of Royal Laboratories, has 
been appeinted by the Secretaries of State for War and the Home 
Departments to inspect all magszines on shore and establish 
uniform regulations for them. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


On Monday Mdme. Kenneth appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the part of Lucia, and produced a more favourable impression 


2 


i 


INTERIOR OF AN BXPENCE MAGAZINE. 


than she had previously done as the heroine in “La Traviata.” 
Mdme, Kenneth has been an admirable singer, and, indeed, sings 


| admirably now so far as the artistic part of the matter is concerned, 


She displays intelligence, good taste, and, above all, great executive 
skill. All that is wanting is a voice—a most important want in the 
case of a vocalist, and one for which no amount of artistic acquire- 
ments can altogether compensate. In the air of the first act Mdme. 
Kenneth produced very little effect, In the few bars of solo which 
commence the duet with Ashton in act ii. she sang with much 
sentiment, and in the mad scene of act iii. her singing was ex- 
cellent in many respects, and, for the firat time in the evening, was 
vigorously applauded, Nevertheless, Mdme. Kenneth has very 
little voice ; and a voice is as essential to a singer as legs are to a 
dancer. 

We lately read in the columns of a contemporary that a male 
dancer with only one leg was performing somewhere in German 
with great succesa, and that Mr. Gye had gone to see him wi 
the intention of offering him an engagement. The poor man will, 
no doubt, be hissed if he make his appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera; but that is his affair and Mr, Gye's. In the meanwhile, 
it is creditable to the one-legged dancer's skill that he should be 
able to dance at all—highly creditable that he should be able to 
dance so cleverly as to make it worth Mr. Gye’s while to undertake 
a long journey in order to see him ; and it is also toa singer's credit 
that he or she should be able to sing with only half a voice, or, as 
more generally happens, with two halves which together dg not 
make a whole voice. We must expect to meet with a certain 
number of wounded vocalists among the operatic singers of the 
present day. ‘The one-legged dancer lost his missing limb, we are 
told, at Solferino, Many of our singers may have lost their missing 
notes in contests equally severe. If the trath were to be made 
known, we should, no doubt, hear that such-and-such a tenor first 
broke down in “Robert le Diable,” or that he lost his upper notes 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


in “The Prophet,” and that such-and-such a soprano, after taking | 
part in a series of Verdi's operas, at Jast found her voice so injured | 


that no hopes have since been entertained of its recovery. Singers 


are sacrificed almost as recklessly in modern operas as soldiers are | 


in modern warfare, F 

If Mdme. Kenneth has a good style, but a much-worn voice, Mr. 
Swift, the Edgardo to Mdme, Kenne'h's Lucia, has neither the 
same merits nor the same defects as his Jella alma inadurata. He 
has a fine, strong voice, which he is powerless to manage ; whereas 
she has an enfecbled voice, which she could manage apes | 
enough, only it is unmanageable, and breaks down in spite of all 
her efforts to sustain it. A good horse with a bad rider may be 
expected to go further than a good rider with a bad horse; but 
his chances are not very much better, and in the meanwhile his 

rogress will not be pleasant to witness, and it will not be astonish- 
ing if he mee's occasionally with a fall. The most vigorous part 
of Mr. Swift’s performance was his delivery of the curse in the 
tinale of the second act. Mr. Swift curses in tune and with effect, 
his malediction telling upon the audience almost as much as upon 
the unhappy Lucia. In the final air he was successful here and 
there, in some phrases and half phrases, but he sang neither the 
first nor the second movement so well as, with his natural gifts, he 
ought to have sung both. 

Phe best singing of the evening was undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Garcia, in the partof Ashton. Mr, Garcia has a full, flexible voice, 
very musical in tone, and moderately powerful. He sings with 
expression, and with a facility which is the natural result of know- 
codes of the art. As an actor, however, he is over-expressive. His 

tures are exaggerated, and on Monday night, in the duet with 
yore in the scond act, he “ made faces” at her. This seemed to us 
more than the poor girl deserved. ; 

The orchestra at Her Majesty's Theatre now, as during the 
Italian season, is under the direction of Signor Arditi; and, thanks 
to his vigilant and spirited guidance, plays its part in the operas 
represented to perfection. : 

At the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, several débuts of 
more or less importance have taken place during the last week or 
two, Helvellyn” remains the pice de résistance; and many 
— in spite of its undoubted merit, find it irresistibly heavy. 

robably the pieces in “ Helvellyn,” taken one by one, would be 
approved of by every good judge of music; but the effect of the 
work altogether is not to enliven the hearer, It is said on all sides 
that the new opera contains too much recitative, and that 
it would have been more successful had the dialogue been 
written throughout for the speaking voice. It seems to us that the 
recitative is too long simply because the dialogue is too long. As 
for saying that the English language is unsuited for recitative, that 
is very much like saying that English is not a vocal language. The 
recitative written by a for the Italian version of “ L’Etoile 
du Nord” gives undue length to the last act of that opera, and 
renders it tedious ; but it does not follow from this that Meyerbeer 
ought not to have turned the spoken dialogue of the French original 
into recitative at all. It appears certain that recitative, however 
well written and however well sung, will not be tolerated, except in 
very small doses, by the audiences of the present day. The public 
may be wrong; but the composer is also wrong if, wishing to please 
the public, 4H does not in some degree conform to its taste, 
There is far less recitative in Donizetti's operas than in those of 
Rossini, and less in Verdi's than in those of Donizetti; and we believe 
that it is in the 2 with which Verdi passes from one piece to 
another, with only a few bars of recitative intervening, that one 
of the secrets of his great success is to be found. Composers, 
singers, libretto-writers, publishers, and all whom it concerns, ma 
also be reminded that there is scarcely any recitative in “ Faust,” 
as arranged for the Italian and English stage ; and that the success 
of “ Faust” in the English language has certainly not been inter- 
fered with by the delivery of a few phrases in recitative which 
otherwise, to the annoyance of the singers (who find themselves 
greatly fatigued by having to speak and sing in the same opera) 
and to the confusion of the audience (who, in spite of themselves, 
cannot understand the dramatic existence of personages who alter- 
nately speak and sing), might have been given in the language and 
tone of ordinary conversation. 

It seems to us, then, very rash to conclude that, because the 
recitation in “Helvellyn” is plentiful and oppressive, therefore 
English composers ought to dispense with recitative altogether, 
Their own good taste, as well as the feeling of the singers on the 
subject, ought to ensure us against abrupt transitions from speaking 
to singing in the same work. We must add that “ Helvellyn” 
has been slightly compressed since its first production; but even 
now the performance lasts very nearly four hours. 

Mr. J. L. Hatton’s opera, after being announced as “ The Deserter,” 
is to be produced, it appears, under the title of “ Rose; or, Love's 
Ransom.” The first title was much the best of the two; but 
it is not too late yet to adopt a third. We are told that the title of 
“The Deserter” was objected to on the ground that an opera called 
“Le Déserteur” was written in the eighteenth century by 
Monsigny! Why not object to the title of ‘ Masaniello” given to 
the English version of Auber's “ Muette de Portici,” on the ground 
that, besides the “ Muette de Portici,” an opera called “ Masaniello” 
exists in France? Poor Gounod, if he had been writing for the 
Limited Opera Norm gow would not have been allowed to call his 

“Le Médecin malgré lui,” by its proper name ; for an opera 
entitled “ Le Médecin mflgré Ini” was produced in Paris almost at 
the same time as this opera of Monsigny’s, about which the English 
audiences of the present day are supposed to know se much. 

“The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace have, of late, 
attracted considerable attention. The band is excellent, and, from® 
constant practice under the able direction of Mr. Manns, has ac- 
quired the i less than the art, of playing well together. At 
the concert of last Saturday Malle. Sinico, Signor Bossi, and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper were the pre ry singers. Herr Ludwig Strauss 
was the solo violinist. The chief instrumental pieces in the pro- 
gramme were Schumann's symphony in B flat, and Weber's over- 

to “ Preciosa.” 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE Suow.—On Saturday last the Agricultural 
Hall was visited by some of the members of the council of the Smithfield 
Club, with a view to consult with the directors as to the arrangements for 
the accommodation of the largely-increased number of animals which the 
entries of the present year are expected to ey Notwithstanding the 
increased space which the Agricultural Hall at Islington affords, it will be 
to its utmost limits to accommodate comfortably all the specimens of 
live stock, the practice is dispensed with of letting the side spaces 
under the for the exhibition of the heavier description of imple- 
menta. year about thirty of the cattle classes had to be located in the 
minor hall, and this year there are forty-five more to be accommodated, The 


Richmond will have a more than ordinary show of Southdowns, 
all probability, again bear off the honours in that class, the 
competitor both of the present as well as the late Duke, Mr. 
den, of Hove, near Brighton, not being an exhibitor this year by reason 

of the stewarils of live stock. Lord Walsingham, the late presi- 
the club, has also entered for the Leicestershire breeds, and the com- 
petition in these classes is expected to be very keen, some of the most 
celebrated breeders of those descriptions of sheep having entered. Mr. John 
Olaydon, the chairman of the Agricultural Hall Company, has entered some 
a8 well as single specimens in extra stock of the celebrated breed of the 

Mr. Jonas Webb. The whole of the animals must be at the hall before 

ten o'clock on the evening of Saturday, Dec. 3, and the adjudication will be so 
divided that the judges are expected to make their awards by two o'clock on 
, the Sth, at which r the show will be opencd to private views 
to members of the club, to fad me and to the public, at 5s, each person ; the 
general or public opening @ place at eight o'clock on Tuesday, the 6th, 
and continuing daily till the evening of Friday, the 9th, when it will finally 


fl 
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THE PLAISTOW MURDER.—The Coroner's inquest on the Plaistow murder 
was resumed on Wednesday, when, for the firet time, the prisoner Kiihl was 
brought before the jury. He was defended by a solicitor, and the evidence 
of the witnesses previously taken was read over tohim. Dr. Letheby gave 
in a réport of some chemical analyses he had made of spots on the prisoner's 
clothes and on the hatchet, showing that there were upon them traces of 
blood, of human hair, and of threads that appeared to have come from the 
neckerchief the murdered man was wearing. ‘The Coroner then summed up, 
and the jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against the prisoner, 
He was committed for trial on the Coroner's warrant, 


SCOTLAND. 

Tuk YELVERTON CASE.—Major Yelverton’s it ms han 
ment of the House of Lords was th the “ single bills’ of the tirst division of 
the Court of Session last week, and was remitted to the summer roll. = 
Monday a note was boxed for Mrs. Theresa Longworth, or y ahvertcn, Cray ng 
| leave to put in a condescendence res noriier to the effect Lea reed 
| Yelverton had repeatedly admitted the Scotch marriage fo Bik brothas 
| Frederick Yelverton, now deceased, and, in particular, had talke Bes m 
| during his last illness in the presence and hearing of Sirah rime ou Lenin 
| in terms implying an acknowledgment of said marriage. Mrs. Ye Page’ 

action agaist the Saturday Kevieie is also set down for hearing before the 
| Scottish courte. 


THE PROVINCES. .y 
A tory is reported from Liverpool. Some 
pays "with abundance of money in their 
for them, proceeded on Monday after- 


A NARROW Escapnr. 
sailors recently paid off from a ship, 
pockets and more liquor than was good to 
noon, by the London and North-Western Railway, from Enston-square 
Liverpool.. They were all in a second-class carriage, and other passengers 
were in the carriage with them. When a little beyond Rugby one of the 
sailors disappeared from the carriage. The statement of his companions was 
that, being drunk, he got up from his seat, pushed the door open, and fell out. 
Others said that he was robbed by his companions and pushed out. His 
companions were taken into custody. Great but frnitless exertions were 
made all night to find the body; but in the mean time the drunken sailor, 
who had escaped unhurt, had a good sleep behind a hedge, and then walked 
to the nearest station, whence he was forwarded to Liverpool. 

MURDER IN KENT,—Two navvies, named Staples and Turner, are in 
custody charged with the murder of a man named Fisher, at Orpington, 
Kent. The three men had been drinking together at a public-house, On 
leaving they quarrelled, but were separated by a policeman, who advised 
Fisher to go home. He took the advice, and was going home, when the 
other two men followed him, When the policeman came up to them again 
he found the deceased insensible on the ground, bleeding from the head, and 
being dragged about by the two men, Fisher afterwards died. 

A WINDFALL.—It is stated that a station-master, keeping one of the 
pretty stations of the North-Eastern, Malton, and Driffield Branch Railway, 
has suddenly found himself in possession of moneys to the tune of £15,000 to 
£20,000, It appears that a wealthy old gentleman, lately resident in the 
West Riding, had bequeathed the great bulk of his property to various 
charitable institutions, but that, a few months ago, he was induced to make 
inquiries for some poor relatives on the Driffield Railway—a mother and son 
(the station-master)—and a meeting took place at Malton which resulted in 
a friendly alliance and many acts of kindness towards the poorer branch 
from the wealthy one. On the death of the old gentleman the promises made 
did not appear to have been carried out, axoop a bequest of £1000 to the 
mother, The son, however, placed the matter in legal hands ; and it appears 
that the residue of the estate not left by will is the amount stated above, 
which the mother takes as heir-at-law and hands over to her son. There is 
also some doubt expressed as to the validity of the will, and this point, which 
involves the disposition of the whole property, is shortly to come before the 
law courts. It is stated that a legacy of £5000 was left to one gentleman 
(a friend), who, on hearing of the existence of poor relations of the testator, 
refused to receive it. 

LIFE-BOAT DEMONSTRATION A'’ MANCHESTER.—The Bridlington life- 
boat, on its way to its station, was publicly exhibited on Tuesday at Man- 
chester. Immense multitudes of people turned out to witness the interesting 
exhibition. The life-boat was mounted on its own transporting-carriage, 
and was drawn through the principal streets by a fine team of horses, gaily 
decorated, and preceded by a band of music, The life-boat is called “ The 
Robert Whitworth,” and is to be stationed at Bridlington, near Hull, to 
replace a very old boat at that place. The cost of the new boat and of three 
others had been collected by Robert Whitworth, Esq., of Manchester, amongst | 
his fellow-citizens and friends. The first of the four boats is stationed at | 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and is named, with the special permission of the Prince 
of Wales, ** The Albert, Victor,” after the infant Prince; the second boat is 
placed on the shores of Carmarthen Bay, and is named “ The City of Man- | 
chester ;"" and the third boat is stationed at Cardigan, and is called “ The 
John Stuart,” after a generous supporter of Mr. Whitworth's benevolent 
exertions, to whom he gave a liberal contribution in aid of the cost of the 
four life-boats. These four life-boat establishments will long remain monu- 
ments of the philanthropy and assiduity of Mr. Whitworth and other friends 
of the life-boat cause at chester. 


RAILROAD CATASTROPHE IN AMERICA. 


ONE of the most frightful accidents in the annalsof railway travel occurred 
on the Lafayette and Indianopolis road, Indiana, on the afternoon of Oct, 31. 


! 
petition to apply the judg- 


| with capital punishment. 


The regular Cincinnati express collided with a cattle-train on a curve about | 
seven miles from Lafayette city. The passenger-train was twenty minutes 
behind, but, waiting the requisite time at Stockwell, obtained the undoubted 
right tothe road, and was moving at rapid speed, when, on turning the 
curve beyond Culver's station, the cattle-train was observed, but too late to | 
avert a collision, Both trains were heavily laden—one with seven coaches | 
and 508 souls, and the other with nine freight-care, filled with Government | 
cattle. The engineer of the cattle-train had observed the smoke of the | 
passenger-engine just beyond the curve, and, reversing his engine, had partially 

checked the speed of the train before the dread collision. He stood at his post, 

until the trains were but a few rods apart, when he jumped for his life, and, 

with the fireman and breakman, escaped unhurt. The engineer of the | 
express, having, as he thought, an undoubted right to the road, was un- 

suspicious of danger on the curve, and did not see the other train until too 

late to materially check the speed of his own train, much less avert the 

disaster. He had barely time to reverse his engine and jump for his life | 
when the massive locomotives and all their precious freight of human life 
came into collision with a loud crash and a power which shook the earth. 
Head-lights, cowcatchers, and all the lighter works were crushed like tinder, 
and the massive iron boilers received the full force of the collision. All was 
over in the twinkling of an eye, and in less time than it takes to read this | 
paragraph twenty-seven souls were swept into eternity, Next to the 
engine was the baggage-car belonging to the Lafayette and Indianopolis 
Railroad, Next was a first-class coach belonging to the Michigan 
Central road, and this was the fatal car in which death held 
high carnival. 
passenger-coach, and a little higher on the trucks, and the force of the con- 
cussion drove it like the smaller rection of a spyglass into and through the 
passenger-coach immediately behind. The baggage-car remained intact, 


sides of the car unbroken, Like a monster battering-ram, it swept everything 


before it, and scarcely a single A agrees. gf in the forward part escaped instan- 
taneous death, As it entered the coach it jumped the forward trucks, upon 
which it rested, and the end, dropping abont twelve inches for want of 
support, gave the baggage-car an angle of about thirty degrees. And to this 
— fact the escaped passengers of the ill-fated coach owe their lives. 
Had the baggage-car gone through on the same line upon which it entered 
not a soul could have escaped. Thus it was that the forward 


The baggage-car was about 15in. narrower than the | 


and came crashing through the coach, sweeping off the top, but leaving the | 


passengers were instantly crushed to death. A little further back 
the elevation of the car brought in line with the tops of the seats, and here 
ic was that heads were crushed like eggshells. A little further, and those 
only who were standing were struck down, while but a step beyond passengers 
escaped with but a scratch, save from the splinters of the wreck. Within 
the compass of a few feet inside that fatal car was compressed the bruised 
and bleeding bodies of the dead, the maimed, and the dying. The red velvet 
cushions had a deeper dye from the lifeblood of the victims, and the removal 
of the bodies, living and dead, from the débris of the car was full of horror. 
A number of the dead were so tightly wedged between the bottom of the 
baggage-car and the passenger-coach that the baggage-car had to be raised 
jackscrews before they could be taken out. The car dripped with blood 
e a slaughter-pen, 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN.—Mr. G. A. Sala, the special commissioner of the 
Daily Telegraph in America, thus describes General M‘Clellan as he saw him 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, the day before the election :— Our 
interview was necessarily very short. The small parlour in which he was 
surrounded by his friends was almost as crowded as the drawing-room, and 
notwithstanding the scrupulous sifting process of a volunteer master of the 
ceremonies at the door, who flung half the cards handed to him by the 
policeman outside into a waste-paper basket with a ‘Don’t know him!’ or 
* He can’t come in!’ the circle of the General's admirers was growing every 
moment more anaconda-like. He was, however, exceedingly polite to me} 
and I could not but be favourably impressed botli with his person and de- 
meanour. General George Buriton M‘Clellan is very slight in stature, and 
bears no very close resemblance to the many photographs published of 
him, in which, by some eccentricity of the solar limner, he is repre- 
sented as dark almost to swarthiness both in face and hair, and with a heavy, 
sluggish expression of countenance. His skin seemed to me almost as 
fair as that of a woman, his hair just brown, and his moustache 
quite light. In fact, he is a warm blonde—not quite tawny, and decidedly 
not carroty, but what in French is termed un chitain rowr. His eyes are 
full of quiet, thoughtful, and amiable earnestness. There is no very great 
intellectual haagrea mareage in his forehead, but the massive modelling of his 
jaw seems to indicate a tenacity of will which may perhaps amount to 
obstinacy. This feature is, however, entirely devoid of anything of a sensual 
or brutal kind. He gave me, altogether, the impression of a thoronghly 
honest and amiable man, not very brilliant, but still very reflective ; not 
very powerful, but still very self-reliant; not, certainly, that which Mr. 
Artemus Ward calls an ‘ornary cuss,’ but still not an Agamemnon or a 
Ulysses, king of men. His manners are full of grace and repose, and his 
voice singularly gentle in its intonations. I hope that I shall not offend 
anyone by saying that, although, in the prominent position he occupies, he 
is necessarily the cynosure of a great many eyes, he would be, had we not a 
special call to study his looks and language, simply a well-bred, courteous 
and not extraordinary-looking gentlemen, such as we may meet by the 
thousand every day and pass in a crowd unnoticed,” 
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MILITARY MURDERS IN AMERICA, 
Tun St Louis Republican contains an account of the 
Confederate soldiers at St. Louis, by order of the F eleral Cae of als 


| manding, in retaliation for the killing of a Major White and six comrades by 


guerrillas. The names of the victims gwere Nichols, Minnike: : 
Blackburn, and Bunch, When the p¥isoners arrived on the ov thes! 
were marched to the places fixed for the execution, these bein, six upri wf 
pine posts set in the ground, with square, hard seats attached (& each ie . 
to sit upon. They took their places upon their seats, each with comparative 
calmness, and nearly all with appearances of resignation to the dreadful fate 
that stared at them so immediately, But little emotion was displayed b 
any of the six, except Nichols and Minniken ; the latter commenced prayerfus 
ejaculations in a subdued tone of voice soon after being Seated, which he 
kept up until the bandage was tied over his eyes; after that his only remark 
was, “* Boys, whien you shoot me, kill me dead,” Nichols made no remarks 
but kept weeping from the time of taking his seat until the bandage 
was placed over his eyes, Ladd and Bunch exhibited some slight 
evidenccs of dejection, but not a word escapd them during the whole 
ecene, Blackburn sat still and stolid upon his seat, and throughout 
was as imperturbed as a statue. No muscle of his face quivered— 
there was no wildness in his eye, not a movement that denoted the slightest 
uneasiness in his manner. Gates, who was only twenty-one years of and 
perfectly beardiess, at first manifested a most singular indifference. He had 
the manner of a youn man just the least embarrassed upon the introduction 
to strangers ; yet, withal, there was no fear in the expression of his features 
bat rather a manifestation of self-confidence, as one who had a great and 
dangerous daty to perform, and who felt himself equal to it. Towards the 
end he began to manifest emotion, and, speaking to one of the attending 
weg rary who was standing near, asked, “ Don’t you think there ig any 

ope that it will be postponed *"’ and, on being answered in the negative 
moaned occasionally, and at intervals made use of the following expressions :— 
“O Lord, have mercy npon me!’ “Oh! to think of the news that is to go 
to my father and mother!" “ Well, I aint the first, and I don’t reckon | ']} 
be the last.” ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon me!" “ To be tied to a stake anit 
shot ; I tell you it’s awful.” After he had been tied to the stake and 
Chaplain M‘Kim had prayed with him, he said to the guard, “ Boys, I hope 
if any of you are ever shot, you won't be shot as innocent as I am,” Chaplain, 
M‘Kim having said prayers with each prisoner and bid them ** Good-by !"" 
Colonel Heinrichs read the order of execution, after which he informed the 
prisoners that if they desired to say anything they could have an oppor- 
tunity. There was no response except from Minniken, who said, “I would 
like to say a few words,” He then, with firm and distinct voice and rapid 
utterance, said, “ Soldiers, and all who hear me, take warning! I have been 
a Confederate soldier for four years, and, as such, have served my count 
faithfully. And I am taken ont now and shot for what men have done that 
I know nothing about, and for what I had nothing to do with. I never was 
a guerrilla, and I am very sorry that I have to be shot for the acts of men 
that I had nothing to do with, and for what I am not guilty of. If I had 
taken any of you soldiers prisoners, I would have treated you as such. | 
never would have had you shot, I never would hurt any » I hope God 
may take me to His bosom after I am dead. O Lord, be with me!” Each 
prisoner’s eyes were then bandaged, When the sergeant approached Minniken 
to put the bandage on his eyes, the er said, ‘Sergeant, I don’t blame 
you, I hope I’il meet you in another world ; I hope 1’ meet you all in 
heaven, O Lord, have mercy on my poor soul!” Bunch and Blackburn 
still remained silent and almost motionless. Minniken said, “ Lord, have mercy 
on my poor sinful soul!” Gates said, “John Nichols, we are going to die. 
Farewell!"’ Minniken replied, “‘ Farewell; we will meet in a better 
world!” Gates responded, “ Farewell to all the boys!” Nothing further 
was said, and the command to make ready was given. There was a 
momentary 5! » and then a further command, “ One, two, fire!” and 
the entire volley was discharged almost as one gun. Instantly the blood 
spurted from the breast of each prisoner, and, quivering for a moment, their 
heads fell upon their slioulders, and their bodies lurched to one side, and fell 
as near to the ground as they could with their arms pinioned to the stakes, 
In this position the blood streamed from their wounds, which were nearly 
all in the breast, and in one or two places formed little pools upon the 
ground, The attending physicians examined the bodies as soon as the firing 
ceased, and found no signs of life in any except Blackburn. In five minutes 
from the time the volley was discharged they were all dead. Gates, after hie 
was shot, uttered the exclamation “Oh!” and Blackburn cried out, “ Kill 
me quick ;"’ but in an instant later they were evidently insensible, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN TUSCANY.—It is well known that capital 
punishment has long been abolished in Tuscany. But it becomes necessary 
that the laws of Tuscany shall be assimilated to those of the other Italian 
provinces ; and it has therefore for some time been a question how to deal 
Is all Italy to abolish it, or is Tuscany to be 
obliged to re-enact it? The Municipal Council of Florence have resolved to 
do their best towards the former object, and have accordingly prepared a 
petition to the Italian Parliament calling for the abolition of the punish- 


| ment of death throughout the whole peninsula. 


RELIEVING GUARD.—The correspondent of the New York Times with the 
army of the Potomac writes :—“ Last night the silence and sceming indif- 
ference of the pickets was most unexpectedly broken, and an extraordinary 
episode occurred. About ten p.m., as the pickets on the left of General 

ancock’s lines, in front of Petersburg, were preparing for the relief usually 
expected at that hour, a body of rebel infantry came in on the flank, where 
a ravine offered an unusual opportunity, and coolly and quietly passed along 
our picket posts, taking off as they went each man, and telling them “ to fall 
in,” taking, in this manner, some 250 prisoners, They would have gone on 
with the game and gobbled up a portion of General Warren's line also, and 
it might have proved quite a disaster to the maintenance of our lines, but 
for one of our men discovering the ruse, and escaping and giving the alarm. 


| It appears that ‘some of our men had deserted from our lines to the enemy, 
| and added to their crime by giving full and accurate information regarding 


the strength of our picket line, and the time of their relief,” 

DEATH OF GENERAL DELLA ROVERE, LATE ITALIAN MINISTER FOR 
WAR.— Daring the sitting of the Italian Parliament, on the 18th inst., in a 
pause of the proceedings, the President announced the death, as having 


| occurred only a few minutes before, of General Alexander della Rovere, 


Minister of War in the last Cabinet. It caused very great regret, tle 
lamented officer having been much esteemed for his “asoaltons qualitios, 
General della Marmora manifested much emotion on learning the loss of an 
old friend and comrade. The family of Della Rovere is of great antiquity, 
and traces itself back to ancestors who won laurels in the crusades, The 
deceased marquis was born in 1815, was brought up at the Turin Military 
Academy, served in the campaigns of 1848-9, was Intendant-General of the 
Sardinian corps which won so much credit by its excellent conduct in 
the Crimea, served in Lombardy in 1859, was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General in that year, and was appointed, April, 1861, the King’s 
Lieutenant in the Sicilian provinces. On Cayour’sdeath he became Minister 
of War in the Cabinet formed by Baron Ricasoli, was made Senator of the 
Kingdom when that Ministry went out, and was again Minister of War in 
the Farini and in the Minghetti Cabinets. He was Grand Officer of the 
Mili Order of Savoy, and of that of the St. Maurice and Lazarus, Knight 
of the Bath, and Knight Commander of the Legion of Honour, ‘6 Was & 
man of cultivated mind and of firm and upright character ; and that he was 
beloved by his comrades is shown by the fact that more than one General 
who sits in the Chamber of Deputies was seen to shed tears when surprised 
by the sudden and most nrexpected announcement of his death, 
HAILSTORM AT RIO JANEIRO,—On the evening of the 10 ; 
Rio Janeiro was visited by a hurricane and thanderstorm of por 
violence, A correspondent, in his description, states that he had hitherto 
looked upon accounts of hailstones of the size of hens’ as myths, but on 
this occasion he saw and handled enough of them to his incredulity in 
this respect for ever, Every window in the city which faced the south-west was 
destroyed, the panes of glass being taken out cleanly, as if the work had been 
done by the hand of an experienced glazier. Trees were uprooted, and even 
houses were blown down, but the worst of all that happened was the fearful 
loss of life in the bay, Three officers (non-commissioned) of H.M.S, Egmont 
were the first victims. Their boat was caught in the squall and capsized 
immediately. The greatest exertions were made by the officers and crew of 
& Brazilian corvette, the Bahiana, which was anchored near the scene of the 
disaster, but they only arrived in time to secure one of the drowning officers, 
who was taken still alive on board of the corvette, and carefull y attended to 
by the doctor on board and also by the surgeon of his own ship, but all in 
vain. Admiral Elliot and his wife were returning from the Gloria in their 
launch with a boat's crew of eighteen sailors, and were also placed in the most 
imminentdanger, They could not approach their vessel (the mbay), but were 
fortunately driven alongside of a French merchant-ship which had justentered 
the harbour, which received them all on board, The launch, which was full of 
water and hailstones, went to the bottom as soon as the last man left it, 
The commander of the Bombay and his boat’s crew, who were also returning 
from the shore, had, if possible, a still more narrow escape, Their boat was 
upset about half a mile from the fort, and they saved themselves by clinging 
to its bottom till assistance was rendered them, a Apollinario 
Joaquim de Almeida and a brave boat's crew, from the fort, sueceeded in 
rescuing them and took them to the fort, where every kind attention was 
afforded them. In all, nine merchant-veesels were capsized at their 
anchorage, and many lives were lost. The captain of the English barque 
Leighton and his wife had a very narrow escape, being in the cabin 
of the vessel at the time. Their son, however, a fine lad of twelve 
years of age, and some of the sailors perished. The damage done to 
merchandise, in stores and in the custom-house, is immense, The gas 
company estimate at 20,006 the number of panes required to mend their 
lamps alone. The windows of the correspondent’s own room were blown 
in, sashes and all; and, on returning to it after the violence of the storm 
abated, he found the entire floor covered with hailetones to the depth of two 
inches, many of the stones and pieces of rough ice being larger than hen's 
eggs, as he had before said. This terrible storm lasted about fifteen minutes ; 
and the damage which it has done is estimated at 5,000,000rs., or about 
£550,000, It does not seem to have extended beyond the city and its 
suburbs, The barometer gave no indication of the approach of the tempest. 
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LAW AND CRIME 


Lonrp Chancellor Westbury's Bankruptcy Act has 
furnished matter for an animated discus*ion in the 
Court of Queen's Bench. It is well known that one 
of the weakest portions of this statute is that which 
js intended to regulate what are called “deeds of 
composition and arrangement.” A debtor may by 
deed make an assignment of his property in trust 
for his creditors, or enter into an arrangement for 
satisfaction of their claims by composition or other- 
wise; and, upon the execution of such deed by 
three fourths of his creditors, he is entitled to a 
certificate from the Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy protecting his person and property from 
execution. This appears to be a fair and equitable 
proceeding enough ; but in practice it is nothing but 
a legal pitfall. The deed may be invalid for any 
one of a hundred causes; indeed, it requires the 
most skilful legal practitioner to be well posted up 
in all the decisions down to the last upon the sub- 
ject to prepare & deed of arrangement which 
cannot be upset, if registered according to the Act. 
The provision has been a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion, In_thecase of “Lloyd y. Harrison” the 
plaintiff, Lloyd, recovered a judgment against a 
defendant, and issued a writ of execution against 
his body. The Sherift’s officer (Harrison) arrested 
him, when defendant produced the registrar's cer- 
tificate of a deed having been executed pursuant to 
the statute, and was released. The plaintiff then 
complained that the deed was invalid, and sued the 
Sheriff for allowing the debtor to escape. It was 
urged for the defendant that it was impossible for 
the Sheriff to judge whether every deed upon which 
protection might be granted was or was not valid : 
and that while, on the one hand, he might be sued 
for false imprisonment if persisting in an arrest 
after production of a protection, on the other, he 
would be liable for damages for permitting an 
escape if he released the debtor. The following 
extract from the report will show the way in which 
this Act is treated when practically discussed by 
the Bar and the Bench at Common Law :— 

The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that the protection 
was to be after notice of the * filing of the deed as afore- 
said,” but there was no provision as to filing at all in the 
Act, 80 that there was to be “ notice” of something which 
was not done. (A langhi.) 

Mr. Justice Crompton—The fact is that the framers of 
the Act have evidently taken a number of provisions out 
of previous Acts and jumbled them together. (A laugh.) 
They found some clause in another Act as to notice, and 
cut tt out with a pair of scissors, and put it in this Act, 
without knowing what effect it would have, (Laughter.) 
There is certainly nothing about “filing” the deed in the 
Act, and yet here is ‘* provision for notice of such filing as 


sforesaid.”” 

Mr. Baylis said that was so, certainly. But he argued 
that the “deed” meant a valid deed, not one which was 
invalid. It was to be “such” a deed as before described— 
that is, in accordance with the provisions of the Act. It 
is, no doubt, a serious case for the Sheriff. That I admit. 
But it is equally serious for the creditor. It is serious on 


ote tora Chief Justice—No doubt ; we must strike the 
balance between two great mischiefs. On the one hand, 
it is hard upon the creditor if he is to lose his debt by that 
which is no defence, On the other hand, it is hard upon 
the Sheriff that, without the means of ascertaining 
whether the deed is valid or not, he is to be liable to pro- 
ceedings either at the suit of the creditor or the debtor. 

We beg to call the attention of those of our legis- 
lators whose delightitis to put down street nuisances 
to a daily-increasing annoyance and danger to the 

ublic, In small thoroughfares bordering upon 

ashionable roads and terraces, livery-stable keepers 

and horsedealers delight to set up their yards. 
Hence they send forth grooms and small boys on 
horseback to exercise their animals by riding them 
backwards and forwards in front of the stable gates. 
It is easy enough to get out of the way of ordinary 
traffic; but it is not so easy to avoid disaster, espe- 
cially in the case of feeble persons, women, and 
children, when some skittish brute, of any brecd, 
from the carthorse whipped into vivacity to the fresh 
hunter, is suddenly turned round every dozen yards 
or so in a narrow street. We put down street-stalls, 
organ-grinders, and even children’s games with 
hoop and ball, in order to maintain our streets for 
their proper purposes as means of transit, and it is 
scarcely equitable to allow them to be converted 
into parade-grounds for the display of the quali- 
fications of horses to be sold, or into private rides 
for the behoof of stablem2n more careful of horze- 
flesh than of the lives or limbs of the public. 

A decision upon the much-agitated question of 
“what constitutes a traveller?” was delivered by 
the Court of Common Pleas. A publican at 
Mosely, two miles from Birmingham, had heen 
convicted by the local justices of having served a 
number of persons with beer one Sunday morning. 
The publican pleaded that his customers were 
artisans who, having been for a long walk into the 
country from Birmingham, were on their road 
home, when they asked for and were supplied 
with refreshment. The justices overruled the 
defence, on the ground that the “men were not 
travellers; that they had stopped at a distance so 
near to their homes that they had ceased to be 
travellers, and their journey had come to an end; 
and that it was the same thing as if they had 
stopped at a public-house in their own street, close 
to their own doors,” The conviction of the justices 
was referred to the higher court of appeal. The 
judgment is one of great importance, and we there- 
fore report it fully :-— 

The Court, in giving judgment, said there were a great 
number of persons, such as artisans, to whom Sunday 
was the sole opportunity of taking exercise, and these 
persons, walking ont for that purpose under the circum- 
stances stated, had certainly a right to obtain refreshment. 
The object of the Act was for the better observance of 
the Lord's Day, and everybody but travellers was pre- 
vented obtaining refreshment. Persons were not to be 
allowed to go to public-houses for the purpose of getting 
drink, But all those who were abroad either for enjoy- 
ment or bnsinese, except those who went abroad for the 
mere purpoee of getting drink, the publican. if he really 
believed them in that sense to be travellers and to re- 
quire refreshment, ought to supply, and was not liable 
to the penalties of the statute. A person would not be a 
traveller if he went abroad solely for the purpose of 
drinking, and it did not signify whether a person was a 
ttranger or an inhabitant. The Court thought the con- 
viction wrong on the grounds stated; but, as there were 
other parties in the house besides those persons examined, 
the case was remitted back to the justices to find whether, 
aa to those persons, the publican really believed them to 
be travellers, Probably the case might not be sent up 
again. Conviction quashed. 

Among the cases arising out of the assemblage 
of ruffians to witness Miiller's execution was one 
in which an estate agent, who happened to be 
passing along Ludgate-hill, was set upon by a 
gang of thieves, bonneted, knocked down, and 
cruel and deliberately tortured in a most horrible 
and dangerous manner, in order to make him 


ich contained | 


contemporaries as an indication. It is surely time 
to do something to save the public the danger 


scandal of the scenes inseparable 
from executions as at present conducted. The 
proposal is by no means a new one. It was made. 
upwards of a hundred years ago, by the great phi- 
losopher and novelist Henry Fielding. Speaking 
of an execution (in his “ Essay on the Increase of 
Robbers”), he says, “If executions could be so 
contrived that few could be present at them, they 
would be much more shocking and terrible to the 
crowd without doors than at present,” and he cor- 
roborates this theory by illustrations, ‘Che essay 
is well worthy attentive perusal, if only for the 
sake of considering how numerous are the sug- 
gestions contained in it which have been carried 
out almost in our own day. 

Miss Fray, whose adventures, as plaintiff, in 
several litigated cases have been frequently re- 
ported, has brought an action now against her own 
brother for having written a letter in which he 
stated that “she had done everything she could to 
annoy him;” that she had dragged him into the 
Court of Chancery, and that she ought tocontribute 
to the support of her mother. The defendant de- 
murred to the declaration on the ground that the 
words were not libellous. The Court of Common 


’ FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. HARRISON, Brunswick terrace, Westhourne- 
grove, tailor—T. GANNON, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s-inn-road, 
gasfitter.—S. MERRIC. nduit-street, Regent-street, boarding- 
house keeper.—'l, SINDEN, Caraington-street, and Little Creacent- 
street, Euston-quare, marble paper manufacturer, —G. SELIG, 
Princes-street, Finsbury, jeweller.—G. BRUTON, Oxford, wine mer- 
chant,—E, J, BENTLEY, Paradise-row, Hackney, grocer — J. 
BOWLES, Camricge, grocer—J. BROWN, New-cross, Deptford, 
haydealer—G, BUSH, jun., York-terrace, Stoke Newi mn, boo! 
binder.—J. 8. COBB, Great Yarmouth printer.—C, CARPENTER, 
Brighton, staymaker.—J, W. BUNGAY, A:thur-villas. Dalston, and 
H. GLOVES, Morpeth-terrace, Victoria Park, builders. — J. C, 
MOBROW, Brighton, railway clerk. — 5S. FAIRWEATHER, 
Framlingham, Suifolk, beerhouse-keeper. — J, W. SPOKES, 
Teddingtun, Middlesex, house-agent,—A, PICKEN, Northampton, 
jeweller. — T. RUDKIN, Fulham-road, Middlesex, builder, — 
J, M. EMLER, Exeter-street, Chelsea, victualler—J. and T. H. 
GLADSTONE, White Lion-court, Cornhill. merchants —T. WEBS, 
Harlington, Middlesex, butcher.—G, HIDE, Hitch'n, Herts, timber- 
carrier —J. A. SIMPSON, Great Lford, Eseex, merchant —W. C. 
WILKINS, Pinner, Middlesex, engineer.—E. GURLING, Westmor- 
land-place, Bayswater, builder.—J. PIDDINGTON, Gracechurch- 
street, City ; Croydon, ‘Surrey; and Brussels, commercial agent.— 
J.S. ELGEE, Selwood-terrace, Old Brompton, licensed victualler,— 
T. ADAMS, sen., Crors-street and Britannia-street, City. road, boot- 
maker —¥, SMITH, East Hampstead, Berks, sheep saleaman.—T. 
PATRICK, Kirby-street, Haston-garden, button manufacturer.—E. 
LEPPER, Birmingham, button maker.—J. SHARPE, Birmingham, 
army contracior—J. BIRD and G., HICKLING, Loughborough, 
elastic web manufacturers —D, and R. JONES, Brynmawr, 
Breconshire. grccera.— J. GREEN, Nottingham. victualler.— 
W. BR. HOOK, Devonport, herdwareman.—R. WILLIAMSON, Brad- 
ford, innkceper—A, HEBDEN, Leeda, twine manufacturer, — J. 
WARRINGTON, sen,, Cawood, Yorkshire, farmer,—J. FLEMING, 
Halifax, dealer in fancy goods, W. BUCK TON, Leeds, twine manu- 
facturer.—W. ©. WHITTENBURY,, Leeds, furniture-dealer.—J, G. 
JOCKISCH, Manchester, commission agent.—C, GREY, Brom- 
borough, Cheshire, farmer,— R. ANDOW, Southport. Lancasb ire, 
loéging-heuse keeper,—W. ELMOWE, Liverpool, com mission agent. 
H. TITHERINGTON, Rochdale, »nnkeeper. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 

BANKRUPTS.—W. WILSON, Kingsland-green, merchant's 
clerk.—J. CRICHTON, The Baltic, Threadneedle-street, mer-hant, 
R. ALDRIDGE, Somerford-grove, Tottenham, builder.—H, W. 
BUTLER. Merton, floorelot!) manufactorer.—T. MAISH, Poyle, 
S. BRYAN, Vine-street, Westminster, worker at a needle factory.— 
H. T, HUNT, Stratford, hair marutacturer.—J, KNAPP, Manor- 
street, Clapham, coachbuilder.—H .W. STEAR, St. Benet's-place, City, 
merchant,—W. HARRIS, Great Prescott-street, Goodman's-fi lds, 
dismond merchant.--C. N. and F, HAMMOND, Lower Whi ecross- 
treet, tinplate-workers.—W. WILDMAN, St. Neots, builder.— 
W. 8. ROSE, Norris-street, Havmarket, tailr.—W, WRATTEN, 
Canterbury, tanner.—H, TAYLOR, Blowick Lancashire.— 
J,MURRELL, Norwich, glassdealer.—J. NAR OIN, Liverpool, im- 
porter of Swiss watches.—H. W. SEABROUK, Gloucester terrace, 
Chelsea, clerk in the War Office. — J. HALL, Aedison-road, Kensing- 
ton.—G, P. LASCARIDI, Winchester Honse, City. insurance ag: nt. 
F, SMITH, Fenchurch-street, commission merchant -—G. GANN, 
Somerset-terrace, Brixton, carpenter—G CONQUEsT, Whitton, 
near Hounslow, victua!ler.—W. H, ELLIOT, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
stationer.—L. ELKAN, Mincing-lane. merchant.—W, J. EPPS, 
jun., Hastings, florist —H. SCHOLFIELD, High-street, S uthwark, 
photographer.—S. HUSSEY, Norfolk-read, Hackney, commission 
agent.—H. DIXON, Birmingham, spoonmaker.—J. HUMFREY, 
Stafford, beerse ller.—T. EAVES, Coventry, p umber.—J, KETTLE, 
Birmingham, coffee roaster.—J, LEW13, Bodenham, Hereford- 
thire, labourer.— J. WOOD, Sheffield, table-knife m-ker.— 
J. ROOKES, Cardigan, grocer.—J. SY MES, Bristol, innkeeper,—A. 
PERKINS, jun., Bridgwater, accountant.—A. SCHOFIELD, Liver- 
pool, commission agent.—T, H, ABELL, Plymouth, draper.—W, 
JOYNSON, Liverpool, builder.—W. TOPLIS, Droy laden, datryman. 
W. POTTER, Macchester, newspaper sgent— J, OWEN, Hulme, 
grocer, W, GREENWOOD, Blackburn, manufactarer—J. ROME 
Hulme, machine-broker —J. M CULLOCH, Stockton-on-Tees, ter- 


dealer.—W. CRUDGE, Bampton, cabinetm»ker.—S HUNDLEY, 
Worcester, baker. . FLINT, Tonbricge Wel R. FENWICK, 
North Seaton Colliery, working pitman.- A, WILLIAMS. 


Derby, engraver.—R. STEKL, Wortley, near Leeds, cordwainer — 
M. and H.J. EATON, Wimborne Miaster, bnilderr.—J. C. TATE 
Newenetle-on- Tyne, engraver. J. SHAW, jun., Hoyland-common, 
mason. — J. DI'NKIN, Minera, Denbigh hire, mine agent. — J, 
MEASURES, Peterborough, baker —T, KOBINSON, Leiph. Essex, 
innkeeper.—M. NICKSON, Bicekpool, Lancashire, milliner.—J, 
GARNER, Norchampton, fishmo-ger, — J. KENNINGTON, 
Broughton, near Manchester, schoo! keeper.— J. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Kelbrook, Yorkshire, butcher.—J., KEYNOLDS, Litde Bolton, 
comm |-sion agent.— J. FLETCHER, New Brompton, Kent, baker.— 
R. R. H. SEARLE, Plymouth, Cruggist —B, P, HUDSON, Leeds.— 
BR. WILSON, Ipswich, pig and cat'le dealer —W. HATELY, Jorrow, 
general draper—J. C ‘tHEMLETT. Kerswell, Devomhire, shoe 
maker.—J. KATCLIFFE, Longton, near Sto ke-upe n-Trent, beaker — 
8. MANSELL, Kidsgrove, Stafforéshite, puddler—L. NIXON, 
Stafford, shoe manufactarer.—J, GALLIMORE, Iiketon, grocer. — 
W. COX, Coppice Coseley, Staffordshire, turniture-broker, 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 
Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Stage, &e. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, ,000, 


Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 


Auckland Blenheim Oamaru Invercargill 
New Plymouth + ae Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 
Wellington ee —— Lente 
Wanganui ja poi UnstAn ston 
Nelson Timara Manuherikia Hogbura 
Picton Dunedin 
This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacta every description of Ranking ness 
connected with that Colony,on terms which as tees ‘on appli- 
cation at the London Office. . LARKWORTHY, 


50, Old Broad-street, City, Managing Director, 


U BARRY'S DELICIOUS REVALENTA 


ARABICA FOUD restores perfect digestion, strong nerves 
sound lungs, healthy liver, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, 
and energy to whe most divordered or enfeedled, removing the most 
obstinate stomach, nervous, bilious, pulmonary, and liver com- 
plaints ia old or young. In tins, 11b., 26. 9d.; 121b, 228—Du 
Barry and Co,, 77, Regeut-street, London, and all Grocera, 


R DE JONGH'’S LIGHT-BROWN COD. 
LIVER OTL.—THR RATIONAL MODE OF TREATMENT 
FOR CoONSUMPTION,— I+ is new conclosively established that no 
otber oil can possibly produce the same beneficial effects as DR. 
DE JONGHS Oi on the comumptive invalid. ALLEN G, 
CHATTAWAY, Erq., Surgeon, of Leominster, writes :—* Having 
for some years «xtersively wed DR. DK JONGH'’S LIGHT-BKOWN 
COD-LIV&8 OLL, both in public and private pra tice, in the treat 
ment of consumption, I have no hesitarion in stating that its effecus 
are very far superior to th xe of any other Cod-Liver Oil” Sold 
only in capsnled imp: rial half- pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 4a, 9d.; quart 
DR. DE JONGH’s sole consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, an 
Strana L ndon ; and (|.eniiete, 


NDIGESTION, PBILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed yA well-known 

remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH, Sold by all Medicine 
Venders, Price 1s, 1}4, and 2s, 9d per box, 
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Tas WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 


Just published, demy Svo, pp. 270, cloth, price Ba 6d., 


7TS: ’ 
R. LEWIS'S NEW GYMNASTICS, 
adapted to be used in the drawing-room or achool-room tu 

the accompaniment of music. Illustrated with 309 Positions for 
Self-Iustruction, ‘Lhe apparatus may also be had. Dumb-be!ls, 
from % +, air; Rings, from 1s, 6d, per pair; Wands, Is, ; Cuubs, 


TLE SHOW. 


ANNUAL SHOW of CATTLE, 
IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, and ROOTS, at the 


1864. 
SHEEP, PIGs 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, on MONDAY, DEC. 5. after 


SIXTY-SIXTH 


Two pn. Private View. Admission’ Five Shillip 

ae Dearest BSDAY, and FRIDAY, tt th, 8th, wa th 
PCEM BE ne Shilling. Excursion Trai: d Che 

Return Tickets at all the principal Railways, anne ane ee 


INGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM.—The 


TUESDAY, 


SINT SREAT seit . ne | 3s. Od. y mr 
CATTLE, SE eG Cone POULTRY Cony opts | oheir vite is to give grace and slexibility, in addition to strength 
and IMPLEMENTS, will bai held on MONDAY, TURSDAY, of muscle; to promote health, and consequently chee rfulness, by 


finding appropriate exercise for every part of the body, esy ecially 
those parts lecs frequently called into use The implements ar: 
light ; wooden ‘dumb-bells, for example, being ueed ; and, with one 
or two exceptions, unattached, so that they may be performed 
wherever there is suficient space. Music accompantes and regulates 
the exercises, 300 Iustrations show the attitudes which the 
human form assumes in the uve of these exercises. Many good 
hints may be taken from the volume, even if the whole system be 
not carried out.—Globe, 

London : W, TWEE DIE, 337, Strand. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1865, 


containing Ferns and Butterflies, with descriptive by 
Mrs, Lankester, printed in Coloure by Leighton Brothers; Twelve 
Fine-Art Engravings ; ‘Astronomioa. Diagrams of Rewarkable 
Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes ; and ‘Twelve Original Designs 
as Headings to the Calendar. 

Tt contains also Lists of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's Ministers; and Public Offlces 
and Officers; London and County Bankers; Law and Vulveraity 
terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anuviversaries and Remark- 
able Events; Timea of High Water at London and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; the Christian 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Artronomical Symbols and 
Abbreviations ; and a considerable amount of us¢ ful ‘and intereating 
information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-room. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours, 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED 
198, Strand, and sold by all Bookselle: 


LONDON Ngewa, 
and Ne woagents, 


hbase — oe RBSDAY, NOV, 28, 29, and 20, and DEC. 1. 
0) ailwa: ¥ +e! 
bills ce a Conapantea. rrangements, see the advertisements and 
HE NATIONAL EXHIBITION of DOGS. 
The FIFTH GREAT ANNUAL EXLIBITION of SPORTING 
and other DOGS will be held in Paradise-street (near Bingley Hall), 
Birmingham, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDA yy and 
htod ese Boy. Ee 29, and 30, aoa DEC, 1, the week ot 
it) ‘oultry Show, r Special Rail .angeme: 
see the Advertisements and ills of t be Comipantea” Preece 
i JAM ES'S HALL 
TWELFTH WEFK. 
Regent-street and Piccadilly, 
Triumphant Success, and Crowded Houses 
to witners the great Rope-Tying Mystery and Cabinet Experimenta, 
oy so-called Ss) Aritoal Manitestations, as performed by the Brothers 
dave! . Professor A) SON'S WORLD OF MAGIC, AND 
THE MARVELS OF SKCOND SIGHT, by Miss ‘Anderson, To ter- 
minate by Miss Lizzie Anderson's and Mr. Suttons w onderful illus- 
trations ef Rope-Tying, Coat-Fiying, Handcuffing, and Cabiuet- 
Mystifying, the most scratinous defying, 
OPEN ky ERY EVENING, and Saturday Afternoon at Two. 
Stalla, 38, ; Balcony, Area and Galleries, La, 
Mn nt be asoure t the Hall, the principal Libraries and 
K AB an's LL WHISKY vy. COGNAO 
NDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivale th 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and wary 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, $s, each, at mort of the respectable 
Seok poise eee by the sppotnted gente cS the principal 
E i Or wholesale, at reat Windmill-street, Price 64. it 7d.) ; in el 1 ; 
Dae ‘ tice Gd. (post 7d.) ; in elegant case, 1s. 6d. (post 1s, 8d.) ; russia 
Loni : Sad red seal, pink label, and branded cork, Bilt, 2s, 6d. (post 2x, 8d), 


PRETTY PRESENT.—HOWLETT'S 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK for 1865. This minia- 
ture pocket referencer contains, in 32 pages uf exquirite enamel and 
gold, «1 tue information of the larger year books, 
London: SIMPKIN  Stationers'-court ; Howlett, 10, Frith-street, 
Soho; and all Boukseilers, 


MVHE QUEEN ALMANAC, and 
ILLUSTRATED LADY'S CALENDAR for 1805, will be 

Publivhed on DEC. 1, Kéited by the Contributors to THE 
QUEEN, THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. It will contain nearly 
50 Illustrations, Work Patverns and Work Designs, &c , with direc- 
tions foreworking ; all the matrer suitable to a Lady's Almanac ; ao 
account of the Dress and Fashion movements for 1555 ; a review of 
the past yesr’s inventions in Dress; numerous items relating to 
Household and Rura) Economy ; Pastimes tor Ladies, including a 
review of the Archery doings of the past year, and List of the 
Arona Societies of the Uuited Kingdom, and much Information 
not hitherto included in Almanacs, Profusely llustrated. Price 1s. 
A copy sent post-free for 14 stamps, 

Advertisements must be delivered at the Office immediately. 

Office : 343, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 
November, 18/4. 


HE HANGMAN’S SHOW, in FUN, This 


Day, One Penny, 


ON ALMANACK FOR 1865, full of Comic 


RANDY.—The Best, the Cheapest, and 
most wholesome in the World.—Cognac, 15s. per gal.; 1 doz., 
33a. Champagne, 188, per .; 1 doz, 39, This splenaid Brandy 
snnaot be bares Best —, Gin, full strength, 13«, per gal.; 

: 8 Bbove prices per doz, include railw: — 
G, PHILLIPS and CO,, Distillers, Holborn-hill, rot ein 


A UiSOPr's PALE ALE.—The MARCH 
the finest, consiticn a etn Mea in oan we ees 


MACKIE, TODD, and CO. at thei ; 
oa Bridge BX + x New London Bridge Stores, 


NDIGESTION.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 

WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering this 

popolar remedy forwerk digestion, Manufactured by T, Morson and 

rary = ie regret Russell-square, W.C,, in botues, 
+ 58, an \ 

$a 04. end Gee ae epsine Lozenges, in Boxes, at 1s, €d., 


K E2N's GENUINE MUSTARD. 
First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 


This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 


FEF 


apes for oe panty ene sponsency of Faves au cuslicies that Engravings, Now ready, Price Twopen e. 
recommen jor family use are t able Superfine aud the 7 +E . 
Genuine, both of which ean be obtained from most Family|/PYRAPPEKD IN A TREE, by Captain 


Grocers, in canisters of | }b, and $1b. each, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


maAYLoR BROTHERS 


GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr, Hassall, having subjected this Mustard to s rigorous micro- 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reporia that it con- 
tains tho three essential properties of foc mustard —vir,, 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
that each Package Denes thats Sede Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” ano 
. Haseall’s 
Sold by all Grocers, &e., throughout the Kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-strest, Leudon, N.E. 


MAYNE REID, in the Christmas Double Number ot FUN, 


on DEC.15. Price Twopence. 

Ew: from the Commencement, in Six Half- 
Yearly Volumes, handsomely bound in magenw cloth, gilt. 

Price 27s. —Sv, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 6d., sont by post for 7 stampa, 
IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 


1865, Beautifully Illuminated, Sold by all the trade. 
Rimmel, Perfumer, ), Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


Now ready, 
OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD INNY 
chad he ly rs Malt hes HE ILLUSTRATED FEN NY ALMANACK 
for Excellence Au na we emi gns 
Iterations! ExhibtI00 tra, { ntumurous Rngras ng acle-tod toons the ILLUST CATED LONDON 


NEWS, Tables of Suamps, Taxes, ond Licenses, Eclipses, Remarkable 
Eveuts, Postage Regulation», and @ great variet usefal and 
interesting informacion, ‘Ibe wade supplied by W. M. CLARKE, 
Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G, Vickers, Angel-court (172), 
Strand, London, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 


Surong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome because Lot 


coloured, Svld in packet, signo.-— 
Momimun& Cs 


h ENIERS FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially manufactured for eating and dessert, 
Chocolate Creama, 
Chocolat Pistaches, 
Chocolate Almonds, 
Chocolate Praliné, 
Chocolate Nougat. 
Chocolate Pastilles, 


| Wet he ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


An invaluable Preparation for joiving broken China, Glass, 
Earthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every 
description, with extreme strength and neatness; reawarkadle for 
the great facility of using it, As there are several dirgraceful 
imita‘ions of the Diamont Cement, the public can avoid failure and 
disappointment only by strict caution in purchasing none without 
the rignature, * E. Davy,” cn the wrapper, 

N.B. Manufact» red by BARCLAY and SONS No.5, Farvingdon- 
street. Price 14, per bottle, 


IDMANS' SEA _ SALT, — This article, 


extracted from the “foaming biilews," is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Its duily use is productive of immense 
benetic in cases of rbeamathm, debility, weakness of the limbu, 
sprains, &c,-—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 1b., 
4lb., 281b., and upwards, T’roprievors, Tidman and Son, No. 10, 
Worm wood-street, don, E.C, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S _ Chocolate Croyuetten, 
vi Chocolate Liqueurs 
P sel es OR N FLOUR. (a very delicate sweetment). 


Wholesale, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
reapectable Houses, 
| gee nba BEVERAGE,.—Homeeopathic 
practitionera, and the medical profession generally, recom- 
mend OOOOA as being the most healthful of a'l beverages. When 
the doc’ rine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobmined no preparations of cocon either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either sup- 
lied in the crude state or so unskilfuily manufactured as to obtain 
ittle notice, J. EPS, of London, Hommopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1439, to turn his atiention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to produce an article pare ia its composition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. It is readily 
prepared for use, being sold in the frrm of powder, of which two tea- 
spoons fall are putin a breakfast cup, then filled up with boiling 
uuilk or water, 


CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INPANIS' Food. To two tea- 
apoonsfal of Brown and Pelson’s Corn Fiour, mized wish two table- 
spoon: ful of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 
‘equal quantities) ; boil for seven minutes, and « wecten very slightly, 
Tt should be when warm about the thickness uf cream, 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 

Recommended by the Analyt to the “ Lancet,” and author 

of “Adulterations Detected.” for making digestive bread withcu 

yeast, and fur rendering puddings and pasury light and wholesome 
sold everywhere, 


AUCE—LEA and PERRINS’° 
WORCE3TERSHIRE SAUCK, 
pronounced by Connoi# eurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce,” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
Suld by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and 
Oilmen universally. 


stopper. 
Grocers’ and 


PPS'S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is 

distinguished as a grateful and invigorating breakfast beverage 
with @ delicious aroina, Originated for the use specially of those 
under homcopathic treatment, it through its agreeableness, 
become generally accepted, Sold iu 41, 41b., and 1 1b, packets 
labelled, hy Grocera, 


AUTION. — Chlorodyne.— In Chancery, 
Viee-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physiciaas of London 
stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's, 


efficacious medicine fur CONSUMPTION, COUGHS COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &. No 
hom» should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s, Yd. and de. 6d, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Kussell-street, London, W.C., sole 
mannfactarer, Observe particularly, none genuine without the 
words “Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 


stamp. 
OBINSONS CELEBRATED 


MEDICATED COTTON WOOL, recommended and patronised 
by many of the mo temirent physicians, for the sure relief and ulti- 
mate cure of gout, rheurratiem, tic doloureux, sciatica, whooping- 
congh, and all di-ea-es of the chest. Persons suffer ng from av 
of the above complaints rra invi edto give this invaluable article 
a single trial. Soid in packets, Is, if, ., and 44, Gd, None 
are genuine unless signed * M. KOBINSON,” and countersigned 
SW. G. BENTLEY and CU, 220, High Holborn, London," sole pro- 
prietor, To be cb.ained through any chemist in town or country. 


See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned THE 
ing any other than Dr.’J. COLLIS BROWNE'S . 
MEORODYNE. It is afficmed by medical testimonials to be the O NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 


awarded to any English Marutacturers of 
CHOCOLATE and COCUA, was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


RY’'S ICELAND MOSS COCOa, 
a combination of Cocoa with Iceland Mosa. : 
Very Strengthening and Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
for the general consumer, 


TEW CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 


6s, 6d. per original jar, or by the case of six, 37s, 6a.—THus, 
NUAN and SONS beg to call the attention of the public to theic 
choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consistiag 
of museatel raisins, Jordan almonds, Eleme figs French and Elva 
plums, pippins, &c. ; together wich diied cherries, crystallised and 
glact fruits and confectionery in great varievy. ‘heir general 
stock of groceries is of the bighest class, and they possess a most 
valuable stock of foreign wines, spirite, and liqaeara of every 
description ; slo, beer of every kind. in cask and bottle. Priced 
lists on application.—21, Lamb's Conduit-rtreer, W.C, 


er * 
OCKLE'S PiLLS.—A Family Aperient of 
High and Unrivalled Reputation.~COCK LE’S PILLS (eatab- 
lis! upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heartburn, flatulency, spasms of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowneas of 
spirits, drowsiness, and those alarming symptoms which are fre- 
quently the forerunners of apoplexy. Prepared only by James 
Cockle, 18, New Ormond-strect ; and may be had of all Medicine 
Venders in boxes at Ia. 14d., 2a. 94,, 4s. fd. and Ia, 


NOTHER Testimonial to Dr, LOCOCK’s 

PU UMONIC WAFERS,—From Mr, Evans, Chemist, Durchecter. 
4“ Persoas are constantly expressing the great benefit they have re- 
ceived from the Wafers.” hey give instant relief and a rapid cure 
cf asthma, consomption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the throat 
and lucgs. They have # piewsant taste. Price ls. 1) 4, 24 9d, and 
4s, 6d, per box. Sold by all Druggists, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Instans Relief.—Sores which are daily sseosing, ulecrs 
7 hourly deepening, may be arre-ted in their torturing 
Message) induced vo take on healthy aetion by epplying this 
he ling Uintment and taking \hese purifying Pilla, 


{ AYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS.— Those 


who value theie health should never be without this inv 
Inable remedy, which is acanowledged tu be. by all who have t 
ir, the Best Fandy Medicine, The extraordinary Cures effected by 
thie wonderful preparation jprove that where these Pills are used 
perfect end es health may be on.— Sold by all 
Uhe.nista, &e., at In, 1hd., 24, Od,, and 49, 6d. per bo: 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MaGNESIA is an 

excellent remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

fleadache, Gout and Inuigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, 172, New Bond-strect, London ; aud all Cnemista, 


x. 


EW WINTEB SILKS. 
Tartans and Checks, from £1 74. 4. Dress of 14 yarda. 


N 


Now ready, Real Irish Poplins, every olen and colaasing, £2 98, 
CORNHILL GALLERY.!  joyar tatian cords, Gros de Londres, Checks, Stripes, and Pelf- 


coloured Silks, in the new col urs, from 24 te 4) guineas, Many of 
the above made expressly for rare ladies wear, 
Patterns free,—P ETE ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-street. 


A PURCHASE OF 
ICH FOREIGN SILKS, 


expressly for Dinner and Evening wear, 
from 24 to 44 guinea, 
remarkably good value, 
Moire Antiques, in every colour, from 4} guineas the Fali Dress. 
Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 104 to 108, Oxtord-strest, 


INTER POPLINS (all Wool), 
Me pina, Se eS ant guineas, 
Patterns | tree PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Just received, Two decided Novelties for 
WINTER DRESSES. 


mT HE 


One hendred Engravings, from Drawings on Wood, 
(being Designs for the Iiustration of “ Lhe C urphill Magazine"), 
b: 


Containing 


Frederick Sandy. 
John Everett Millals, RA. George A. Sala. 
George du Maurier. W.M, Thackeray. 
J, Noel Paton, K.A.S. | Frederi Walser, 
Printed in tint, on eaniboart, size 13) in, by 104 in, 
Price : 
Iu One Volume, b wn dsomely boand, with gilt edges, One Guinea ; 
as separate Pictures, in elegant Portfolio, Oue Guinea, | 
N.B. Purchasers of the Corvhill Gallery are requested to specify 
distinctly whether they pousive, the Work bound in a Volume, or as 
V Pict in the Portfolio, 
wePThis remarkably cheap and beautifal volume is sure to charm 
many # fireside circle during the coming season, The bock is one 
t» tempt even a men of small means to purchase @ copy, not only 
for the pleasure it affords, but as a good and rafe investment for 
vader. 


his money."— Ri 


Fr.deriok Leighton, A.R A. 


drawing-room volama, aa # pleasant monument 


“ as an elegant I Cc H 
ble and it of really well-designed 
and ear Ycaecuted engravings, the Combi Galtory aw our | LU aathe" Paria Silk Poplin.” 2 guineas, 
mendation,” versi . a Dreaa, 
se Lar Can be had in Black, and an endless variety of brilliant colours, 
Now ready, Patterns froa,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
MNHE LAKE COUNTRY. A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL 


INTER DRESSES. 
The Mexican Cloth, all Co! 
Checked, Striped, or Plain, 14s. 6d. to 25s, Full Dreas, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 


By &. LYNN LINTON, 
With one hundred Illustrations drawn and engraved on wood, 
by W. J, LINTON, 


from Sketches taken ty Lined? expressly for this Work, 
n 
A handsome quarto volume, printed on tinted paper by Mosara. 
Clay and Co,, and zany beans in cloth gilt from a 


design by John Leighton, Esq. F.R.AS. 
J Price One Guinea. 


Now/ready, with Coloured Frontispiece, erown Svo, %., 


C= BRITIES OF LONDON AND PARIS. 

Being a Third Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the 
Court, the Camp, and the Clubs, Containing a Correct Account of 
the Coup d’Etat. By Captain GRONOW, 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, with Photographic Portrait, 


A PERF&CTLY NEW SERIES OF COLDURINGS IN 


nt ABEBDEEN WINCEYS, 
in every quality, at old 
A selection upwards of pieces, 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


R EN ADIN EF S&, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Ball Dresses, 
Ne ee iat ase eat Pell Dress 
Washing Grenadines (pure white), 78. 9d. to 14s. 9d. Puli Dress 


crown Bvo, 5a, Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 106, Oxford-street, W. 
QUB OLD HOME. axtY NATHANIEL) | RIVAL of WINTER FASHIONS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S Stock of Winter Mantles is now 
replete with every novelty in shape, style;and material. A rich 
and valuable collection of Velvet Mantis and Jackets, variously 
trimmed, at prices from 3 guineas upwards, 

The beautiful woollen fabrie Mont St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, 
Snowflake, Astracan, and various others equally admired, both in 
the mantle and the jacket form, from 2 guineas upwards, 

An immense chowe of Jackets and Manties made from woollen 
materials, manutactured last rear, at from 2in, to 408, 

BEAL SEAL PALETOTS, 
Jacketa, 27 inches at back .. oe 7 guiness, 
Paletota, 34 n - Fl pas 
os 


Sees ere reat dona, the 
SHREWSBURY watery MANTLE, full large size, 


1 guinea. 
Peter Robinson's reputation for OpuRa MANTLES ts this season 
well sustained, the Stock larger and more varied than hitherto. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 64, 


par! ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA; 
containing information for the use of Ladies proceeding to, 
or residing in, the East Indies, on the sanieee of their Outfit, 
Furniture, Housekseping, the Rearing of Children, Duties and 
Ww sof Servants, Man ent of the Stables, and Arrangements 
fr Travelling, to which is added Receipts for Indian Cookery, By 
a Lady Resident, 


——— Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., 


HE LAW OF LIFE, showa in a 

Philosophical, Religious, and Social Study of the Lord's 

oe from the French of M, D'Espinassous by 
nson, 


eh) 
Harries E 


| Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, with Five Lllustra‘ions, Always on hand will be f 
crown 8vo, 68., Bernouses, oo ee ee we En 98, 
HE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON, | peter fone te usiented Manual of Fashion," wstttres on 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPF. 
Now ready, New Edition, wise our Illustrations, crown §\ 0, 5¢., 


OMESTIC STORIES, By the Auttor of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &o, 


Now ready, New Edition, with F y. Ilustrations, crown 8/0, 3s. 6d., 


GB4crosn. By Mrs, GASKELL, 


application, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-street. 


INTER SHAWLS. 
PETER ROBINSON kas conclude a 


purchase of neari 
five hundred FRENCH CACHEMIRE TAPIS LONG SHAW 


fine goods, made ly for this season's Paris market, & few 
of which have been soldat high pricea, These Shawla aro now 


marked 24 and 3 geen, much under t quotations, One of 


——— either or of both qualities rent anyw on approval may be 
ret Hf wg ter note ores to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 
ARGARET DENZIL'S HISTORY. EW LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
POR my nb De ew Haha. ine’) and GENERAL FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
——— 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 
Bo. , poor S¥O, The General Moarning Establishment, 
ARKEST BEFOKE DAWN. By the a - e 
Author of “The Cructiest Wrong of All.” (late Hodge, Lowman, ant Orchards preminoe), 


SMITH, ELpeR, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


On Monday, the 28th inst., One Shilling (No, 60), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, With Illustrations by George H. Thomas 
George Du Maurier, 


CONTENTS : 
Armadale, By Wilkie Collins, (With an Illustration.) 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 
JOHN HARVEY and | 3, Ludgate-bill, 
Entrance, two from the station. 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE. 


BOOK THER SECOND, 
Chapter I.—The Mystery of Orias Midwinter, New Checked Glacéa, 14 Yards, £1 15a, 6d. 
‘The Bara of France and England, Patterns of Rich Silka 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, &, Ludgate-bill, 


Giovanni Battista Niccolin 


Wives and Sgn An Everyday Story. 
Conyier XTC Pomarion foe the Weddine, N EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE. 
seEXTEL—Molly Gibson's New Friends, New Striped Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 94, 
 XtV.—Moliy finds Herself Patronised. of New Ribbed Silke. 
A Coftvict's Views of Penal Discipline. JOUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-bill. 


Saivors. SESE 
Jobn 


TTR, RLDER, and 00, ¢8, Obi, London, EW FABRIC8.—PATIERNS FREE. 


es Aberdeen Knickerbocker Lineya, 
HE FIRESIDE ALBUM of DANCE JOHN HARVEY nad BON, 9. Loteete hil, 


EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 


Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings, 
ited Satin and Silk Skirts, 
JOHN RVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


FI\HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Ladies and the Public visiting London are ly in- 
vited to ins; 


MUSIC for the PLANOFORTE, by ADAM WRIGHT, with 
an_e'egent Silepars. Sa 
THE DAV RT QUADRILLES for Piano, by Steven Glover, 
flaely [instrated, ae, 
THE TRUE FRIEND3 QUADRILLES, Piano, 3s. Duet, de 
HAPPY BK THY DREAMS, Ballad. Sung every night at the 
coc gag 4 Ly ro hy yard = bras a 
London ; KOBERT Cocks LO., New Burlington-street, an: 
of ali Musicsellers. 


EANE'S (Monument) LONDON 
BRIDGE, B.C. Established A.D. 1700, 

FURNIS& your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES : 

they are the cheapest in the end. 

DEARES ~Coiesien Teele eee, in every variety of style and 


a 
ae - Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 


" 5 
Every new Style in Mantles and Jackete, in Velveta, Astracans, 
rf and all new materials, 


strongly plated, Merinos, in all the new Colours, from is, 1144, wide width, 
DEANL'3—Dish Cericet Bot-water Dishes, Prices of Tin Dish Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, H , ae, 
Covers tn Set, 1a, 908, 40a. Ge, 78a, Fun of every description, sold in Sets or ¥. 
DEANE'S— and Bras Goods, Ketéles, and Preserving Femily and Complimentary Mourning, 
Beakyois, 2°, Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied with Cut Lengths at 
DEANE'S—Moderetor Rock-Oil Lampe, a large and handsome Trade Price, 
E'S—Domertio Bathe for every purpose, Bath-rooma meaadien ~~ tpeeistyeanteg 
= plete. - —_ Close on wt O'Clock. 
com; 
DEANE’3—Fenders and Fireirons, in all modern and approved JAMES SPENCE and and Ketail Silkmercers, 
Drap-rs, &c., 77 nnd 728. Paul's-churehyard, London. 


DEAN £’S—Bedsieads in Iron and Braga, with Bedding of superior 


ality, = 
nak ris a Japan Goole, Ion = Repubstien, OIRES ANTIQUES. SBWELL and CO. 
nary a : 
DEANE'S—Turnery, rushes, Mats, dve., wall made, strong and te Whine, Bigs nod all tha wet Octours, of 


4) gs. the Full Dre-a, 


DEANE'S— Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glass and 
bronze, three-light glass, trom 63a. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List gratis 


and 5 een 
Damn aeeh Gay 0; King Wiians-sweet, Lomten-belige) BL. 


HE WORSHIP OF BACCHODS, by 


GEORGE CRU IKSHANK, ¢ wed on Steel, 47 in. by 30in., 
kab wing contains over 1000 


Velvet Jacketa, from 3) 
SEWELL and CO., Compton House, fith-streot, Soho, 


ANSFLECTOM CRINOLINES, 


figures, eaoh figure a character or a pamion; the whole 
yr-m Bting # history of the customs and manrers of the present 1a, 64,, 188, 64, and 218, 
wane Lng Knope £5 el ds Madina hie baron le * Wow ay well"—Court Journal, 
§ carringe- ” We. twampim, a7, . oe Th, ae = ILPULT, 37, Picendilly, 
ee eet inkene a O A or WAVED JUPONS 
Mn PENNELL'S NEW VOLUME PR "aie alia 
* graceful folds.”—Morn’ 
RESCENT; and other Lyrics, By H. _Tilustrations post-freq—E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly, 
CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” "alae a ania ink arene ao. 
London : EDWARD MOXON ahd CO, Dover-street, We IDERDOWN PETTICOATS, 
“ee These beautiful 


Zentcoate are peculiarly adapted for the 


In December, in feap 8vo, price 6s., cloth, carriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth combined 


LSIE; FLIGHTS INTO FAIRY-LAND ; | *t® lshtoess, Weightt, 25 ounces ; and 4 yarda round, 
"4 and other Poems. By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, Author of RichGles :° ; ood eae 
* Jonathan Oldaker,” &c. ».. . Extra Rich Satin (: 2. 1! 1008 
London ; EDWARD MOXON andCo,, Dover-street, W. “Mr. Philpott is leayned in the literature of the petsicoat.”—Le 
Follet —Lilustrations free.—E, PHILPOTT, 37, ily. 


" Second Eaition, in 2 vols, fap 8¥0, antique cloth, price 14s, 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. (A few copies on 


SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 


[us 


paper, Roxburgh binding, price 4s.) " Illustrated with a it of “BOMM KER, 

the Author, engraved Gite, after the original Miniature by Fie tnatn. 

New on, Pretaced by a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
M.A.— London : EDWABD MOX'N and CO., Dover-atreet, W, Deliing any description, at the International Exhibition, 1862, 


jury of Class Report, 
11, No. 3014, say = re wee 6, 
‘The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode - 


* And you, my slaews, grow net instant old, mm hand page 
But me stiffly up."—SHAKSPEARR, 


rate in price.” 
EAD the FORTIETH ANNUAL | x’combination as simple as it ia tous,” 
REPORT of sf = ragey Pe mage hey Beale. “ & bed as healthy as it is iW 
road, » for Inds, 1 Works of JAMES be obtained of most respectable sterers Beddi 
MORISON, the Hygeist. To be had of all the Hygeian Agents |, OF wholemle of the nthe L eg 


Warehousemen, 
throughout the world. Sons, Finsbury, Londen, E.C, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
————————————____________________ Ts 


OVEMBER FASHIONS. 


‘OTTOMAN VELOUR, in BLACK, 

for Ladies’ Dresses. This is the New and Fashionable Material for 
this Season. Large consignments from France have been made of 
| this very serviceable, a ery ong distingué material to Peter 
Kobiason, who will send patterns at request, 
he New Address, 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 

20, 25+, 260, 262, Regent-street, Londen, 

PETER KOSLNSON'S, 
Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street. 


ASHIONS IN DRESS. 
‘The Newest Materials are the Ottoman Velour, 
the Erman hegre i n 
lk Warp Diagonal Serge, the All-Wool Diagonal Serge, 
the Be The Bulk Rep, the Cable. Cords, the Wool Hep aa ss 
Winseey. the Merino Cloth, the mori pe Clot 
the Aberteen Th Poplin Lalnes, the Delhi Cashmere, : 


all of which are to be had in Black, Half Mourning, and Neutral 
Shades, Paterns free. 
The New Address, 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256, 258. 260. 262, Reger t street, London, 
PET&R ROSINSON'S. 
Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street, 


KIRTS MADE UP.—In Elegant Variety, 
Black Silk Skir'a, with fancy trimm ngs, or with Crape* 
embroidered or trimmed Silk Kop skirts, Winseys, aad other wetul 
materials suited for present wear. Also White or Black Nes Skirts 


Evening C ottume, 
ee The New Address, 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent street, London, 
PKTER ROBINSON'S. 
Removed from 103 and 104, Oxford-street. 


ASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 
BONNETS and CLOAKS fur MOURNING, 

The latest Paris Novelties, in very ¢<tenrive variety, are now being 
exhibited in the New Show-rooms at PETER ROBINSON'S, 
The Court avd General Mourning Warehouse, 
25d, 2%, 260, 162, Regent-street, 

Removed from 105 and 104, Oxto:d-street. 


AMILY MOURNING, 
Families requiring Mourning are respect fuily informed : hat 
Orders to any extent can be supplied with the greatest expedition 
and punctuality, and with the strictest economy. 
Goods are forwarded to any part of London or the country (free 
of expense) for relecticn, accompanied, if necessary, by a superior 


fitting Dressm: . 
Address, PETER ROBINSON, 
Court and Family Mourning Warehouse, 
255 to 260, Regent-street, ion, 
Removed from 163 and 104, Oxtord-street. 


LACK SILKS,—A SPECIALTY FOR 
BLACK SILKs., 

PETER ROBINSON has just received from Lyons eeveral cases 

of superior makes of Black Silks, which oan be well recommended, 


4 yards. 


Black Gros ¢e Seuz, 56a. to 5 
Biack Gros d’Ecomse, 63s. 

Black al, 63a. to 7 
«very rich), 


The New Address, 
PETER ROBINSON, 

Black Silkk Mercer, 

and Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256, 254, 260, 362, Regent-strent, London, — 
EW WINTER SILKS, 
200 Patterna—representing £20,000 worth of new goode— 
forwarded post free, on application to 


NICHULSUN and CO., 
823 


50 to 62, St, Paul's churchyard, London, 
Ea‘ablished 21 years 


Yards New CHECKED and STRIPED 
SLLES, at 1 guinea, £1 5s. 6d, and 14 gnines the Drea. 


Moire Antiques, from £1 194, 6d. the Dress of 10 Yaraa, 
wide wiath, 
Reversible Broché with flowers the anme on both sides, woven 
on a pew , all Coiours, 34, 6§4, yard, 
A large parcel of year’s Silka, from 1s, 6d. to 44. @ yard, 


half their original prices. 
Write to NICAOLSON’S, 5 to 52, St. Paui’s-churchyard, Lonton, 


Oo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL DRESSED ?—Buyw’ Knickerbocker Suits in C. from 
alnschss hee een: aaa Pye gee Dresses 
post-free,—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, 84, Paul’ 


archyard, a 
RENCH MERINOES at 2s, per yard, 
double width, in all the new and beautiful ahades of colour, 


Fine and sof wool being essential to the dyeing of brilliant and 
durable colours the Merino is decidediy the best article to select 
for giving entire satisfaction. E Lady would do well 10 send 
immediately for patterns.—HARVEY and OO,, Lambeth House, 
Westminster Bridge, 8. 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSRYS, best and 
widest, at Is. 644. per yard,end all the now Mixtures, in 
Knickerbocker ditto, at zs, Patterns fre, 
HARVEY and CO,, Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


JHOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

for Private Family use, Dreesmaking, &c. They will Hem, 

Hind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c. Uinatrated Catalogues and 

——— of the Work may be had on application to W, F. Thomas 
and Co., 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circua, 


Oxford-sirect, 


WALKER'S PATENT RIDGED 

e NEEDLES thread easily; the ridge te the eye 
Incyte speed, ‘Samaplen post free, 1x to le, of Say’ Denier. Hl, 
Walker, Aloeater ; and47 Gseubeon ato, London. 3 i P 


EFORE YOU FORNISH HAVE AN 
SROTHEES eee oe vies the a of, legge 
Farn: — nt Bedstead, Bedding 


2 goods a free tw any house in the 
FA8¥-cHais, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
made to any 


best gualit at T. H 
FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, S193, and Sa, Berners-strest, 
Oxford-strest, W. Am Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free, 

IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 

at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, home etrest, 

These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the eng noel 
recently applied, which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices from Kighteen Guiness, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award, 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos,” Carriage-free, 


Cw EASES MACASSAR  OIL,—This 
elegent and fragrant Oil is wwiversally in high repute far ice 
ralleled success in promoting the poms 4 a =, 
beautifying the Human Hair, lis invaluable properties have 
obtained the patronege of Hoyalty and the aristocracy throughout 
Kurope and iis introduction into the nurrery of Royalty. Price 
Se. 6d., 7s. 108. 6d. (equal to four smell), and 2is. per bottle, Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
*e* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” 


BREIDENBACH's WOOD VIOLET, 
insde—isfh, New Bond need Club, three of the finest perfumes 


IRSSE | and LUBIN'S PERFUMES— 
ite Rose, Frangipanni, Gerani Patehouly, 
New.mown Hay, and a Lane 6d. aa 2, New Bond-strest 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 


by using the celebrated pee yped SBRVIOR SOAP TABLETS, 
Manufactured by J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Sold everywhere, 


QAFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 


un 


CANDLES, here ; 
3-0. and J, Field, Upper Marah, Lambeth. 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 


CANDLES, Sold every where ; and wholesale by 
: PALMER and O})., the Pa ents en, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethanl-green, NE, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medal, 


NOV. 26, 1864 


ENSON, J. W., Watch and Clock Maker } 
+ special warrant of appointment to H.R.H. the Pri y 
ales, Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862 ‘on < 
the Chronograph Dial by which was timed “the Derby ” of ther 
1563, and 1834. Prizy medallint, class 33; and honourabie n sath eed 
class 15, Established 1749,—33 wud 44, Ludyute-hi | Deedee 


ENSON, J. W., begs t» invite the attention 
of the nobility, gentry, and the public to his e t bii- 
23 sist a4 Janets Bill, phish, haviog Geen ine eased in ay 
addition ef two houses in 1 B is 7 

taki pcanoakee te Lneaon ne Tear, is now the most exte 


$$$ 
ENSON, J. W.—His workshops contain an 
efficient staff of workmen, selected from the best Lond: 
poueee and from - stelioes of France, Germany, and Switaeriand. 
fant are employ not only im the manufacture but in the repair 


ee 
ENSON, J. W., for the convenience of his 
customers, has OPENED BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS : 

%, Westbourne-grove ; 164, Tottenham-court-road ; and 67, Mane 
ington-causeway.— Manufactory, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, "Estas 


Jis! hed 1749, 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
on Watches and Clocks, free b; t for thre tains 
mihint og nse Horology, with pr cen and. pattoros, abd enables 
ioe whe live aD. oft atiaf; 
& lection. —3s and 34, voneate hill ae eae notory 


a ee 
ENSON’S WATOHES.—“ The movements 


are of the finest quality which the art of horology 
present capable of Boxews orpas, fi ceed London News,” a < 
1sb%—35 aud 34, Ludgate-hill, Londom. Established 1749. ok 


[BENSON'S “WAT 


Hament at 
te, by the 
usive and 


roils no ATCHES — Chronometer, 
uplex, lever, zontal, vertical, repeati 

keyless, astronomical, reversible, chronograph, blind ‘cae eres 
pr sentation, and railway, to suit all classea—33 and 84, Ladgee’ 
tall, Codon. 5 


l KNSON'S WATCHES, — Finely-tinished 
i-plate lever movements, compound balance, jewelled, Ac 
open ince, gola cases, size for gentlemen, £33; hunters, 446. 
aise cases, £25 ; hunters, £27,—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill. Established 

Ta, 


BENSON'S WATCHES, — Lever 3-plate 


moverent, jewelled, &e, gold ca es, size for gentle:nen, open 

pe 17, 18, He yolnees unters, 20, oh guineas, Silver cases 
wuineas > Lunters, guineas,—33 an Ludgate-hiil, a 
lished 1749, : ae can 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Full-plate lever 

movement, jewelled, strong double-backed gold cases, +ize 

for gentlemen, open face, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 

15, 7, 19, 21, 23 guineas. Silver, 5 guineas; 
33 and M4, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON!S WATCHES, — Well-finished 
horizontal movements, jewelled, dc., a compact, flat watch, 

in double-b. ttomed silver cases, adapted for all clases, warranted. 
Open face, £2 12s, 6d , £3 3e., £4 45., £5 5a,; Hunters, £3 3a, £4 48, 


£5 5e., £6 68,—38 and 4, Ludgate-hill. 
LADIES, 


ENSON’S WATCHES for 

d with beau imens pastas 

amp scree eer rs th artes 
Ti, “Heegbtiabed 17407 Bernat ane 246 


ENSON’S WATCHES,—The Lady's 
guinea gold horizontal WATCH, much adm: 

elegant appearance, cervinenbig, mae ki 

$8.10, 1 and 20 guiveas.—33 and 34, 


ENSON’S OLOCKS comprise drawing- 


ineas ; hunters, 13, 
unters, 6 guineas. — 


five- 
for ita 
Others at 


ti 
cee bill Established 


dining-room, library, bed-ruom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, » tkuleton, chime, musical, nigh ssinomien, 
Eo) 


alate: areh: » Offi house, 
Ludgate-hill,’ Wetablished 174, it-ans 


found rare marbles of black, ani bie . 
1» Fouge yr _sorag eke tds 
alabaster, lapis » Algerian 


EN BON’ *S CLOCKS are made in every 
jet: oods—asandal, waln mahog» 
Diack, - Ad wanes penne Wyre 10, atyle, od 
pattern, From £.0 to £1 1e.—33 and 34, Ludgaie-! 
Established 17 


é 


ENSON’S CLOCKS, —Bronzes d’Art, 


Groa; Figures, Vi Candelabra, 
Fiasmbeaux, Re, to Someasanes one vie of Goat tonning makes 
or garnitares de cheminéesa,—33 and a gate-hill, 

Established 1749, 


Cathedrals, 


Post offices, 
description of Buil , and for 
alisha 1740 


chiming Lanes on number of bells,—33 aud 34, Ludgave- 
Mehed 749. aren 


ENSON’S CLOCKS,—The only workshops 

in London in which st am is Ht into requigitien 

PrecRs teas conbasente rejucing ‘the poise Osand ee beat 
hill, Ketablished 174. 7 


hill, 


euvers, Fenders, are solicited to inspect KICHAKD 
and JOHN SLACK’S W: Strand, where every article iz 
of = quelity, and lower than any other house, Bucks of prices 
grau 


ABLE KNIVES,—Best Ivory 
‘any other ; 
ccfriage paid. MICHAUD snd JOHN SLAG SS Dene 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the 

Moderator and Paraffin Table Lamps from a. 64. each.— 

GARDNERS, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453 and 454, Strand 
Charing-c: ows, tour doors from ware, 


E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 


fairyithe end charming Houshold Lum: in world. 

Is Gamma with great brilliancy twelve different Linde ot oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no no 
» and coete in use One Penny per week, with 

Wicks for two years’ use, and sent te any part of the a oe 
, No, 1, 


receipt of 46 stamps. Sold at the STELLA LAMP D. 
Oxford-street, London; and at the London Crystal 
Regent-circus, 7 

ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 


Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &e. A lange assortment always 
on view, Every article marked in plain figures.—D, HULETT and 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, W.C, 


RTHUR GRANGER'S POCKET 

‘TIMEPIECE, warranted to denote Solar Time correctly. 

6d, post-free. Agents wanted for Ladies’ and Genta,’ New Patent 

Paper penn and Cuffs, in [rey ~ de, foe a Lowe end 
Factory, 8, High Holborn, W.0. ne 


OWARD 


and SONS’ SILVER-FIR 


| baghbeigh tft NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 
Siete cone otent and black-bordered), fanay-beviened Hots- 
Poldcrod papcrs, cream-lald noterpapers. All of the best qanlity at 
the lowest pricws—J. GILBERT'S, 19, G@racechurenh-atreet, 

KC. Lists of prices sent post free, 


published at the Office, 2, Catherine-strest, in 


Oatiorine-eurect, Sizund, foremid-~faTORDAY 


